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Why This Book 


Tus book, drawn largely from intimate contact 
with nationally-known men of affairs, offers sugges- 
tions on how to get the most out of business. 

The “ most ” what? 

What you really want to get. 

What is that? 

Money? Yes and No. 

Happiness? 

YES! For do not you and I desire money solely 
because we believe it will increase our happiness? 

I know millionaire and multi-millionaire failures, 
men who have miserably missed out in life, men who 
have followed trails leading to pelf and power but 
also to disillusionment, unhappiness, remorse. 

I know other men of affairs who, while winning 
equally as much money, have won genuine success 
— friendships, reputation, influence, contentment, 
true joy in living. 

Material success is not true-blue success unless it 
brings mental success. 

Too often financial success is pursued at the cost 
of mental success. 

And, tragically, such chasers usually do not have 
their eyes opened until they begin to hear the grave 
a’calling them. 

An enthusiastic, joyful, vigorous, zestful life is 
not incompatible with financial success. It makes, 
rather, for financial success if the right signposts are 
followed. 

This book draws attention to these signposts. 


It doesn’t draw illustrations from the dead past 
but from the living present, from the careers and the 
home-brewed philosophy of men known throughout 
the world of finance, industry, commerce, from the 
experiences of men wrestling with the same difficul- 
ties and problems as beset the reader. 

The pace to-day is so swift, the battle is so strenu- 
ous, concentration is so closely focussed, the immedi- 
ate objective so engrossing that signposts, danger 
signals, are liable to be overlooked — and then the 
goal reached turns out to be the wrong goal, a goal 
only of disappointment, bitterness, wormwood, gall. 

And it is all so unnecessary | 

The following pages, disjointed, imperfect, un- 
symmetrical though they are, may nevertheless in- 
duce some of the busy men for whom they are 
primarily written to Stop/ Look! Listen! in time 
to steer their course at least a little more effectively 
along the paths producing the most satisfying re- 
wards and leading to that brand of success which 
yields joy and causes its possessor to radiate joy. 

Many of the chapters have already appeared 
either in the half-hundred newspapers the author 
writes for daily or in “ Forbes.” The preparation 
of the material into book form has been wholly a 
labor, a service, of love, a modest contribution 
towards the humanizing of business. 

Living, after all, is giving. 

B.C. F. 


What Constitutes Success 
in Business? 


Every man-Jack of us wants to make a success of our 
life. We wouldn’t be worth standing-room on the 
earth if we didn’t. 

But what is success ? 

] have been accused sometimes of emphasizing 
over-much dollar-success. As a matter of fact, here 
is, offhand, how I would define success in a single 
sentence: 

Success is finding, or making, that position which 
enables you to contribute to the world the very 
greatest services of which you are capable, through 
the diligent, persevering, resolute cultivation of all 
the faculties God has endowed you with, and doing 
it all with cheerfulness, scorning to allow difficulties 
or defeats to drive you to pessimism or despair. 

It is a reflection upon the business world that suc- 
cess in business heretofore has been measured, not so 
much by what a man has accomplished, as by the 
amount of money he has accumulated, whereas in 
other walks of life success is measured according to 
what a man has achieved. 

A Paderewski is rated not according to his bank 
account, but according to his superhuman skill. Who 
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would think of fixing Sarah Bernhardt’s place ac- 
cording to the amount of money she acquired? Edi- 
son will be accorded a high niche among the im- 
mortals without a thought being given to the size of 
his fortune. It wasn’t Theodore Roosevelt’s money- 
earning power which stamped him as one of the 
greatest figures of modern times. Lincoln did not 
die rich. Is the success of such men as Charles W. 
Eliot, Wilbur Wright, Cass Gilbert, John S. Sar- 
gent, John Brashear, William Dean Howells, Edwin 
Markham, John Burroughs, Luther Burbank, Theo- 
dore N. Vail, Minor C. Keith, Alexander Graham 
Bell, to be measured by the financial yardstick? 

Happily, more enlightened ideas of what consti- 
tutes genuine success are beginning to penetrate in- 
dustry and commerce. It is coming to be recognized 
among modern business leaders that the rolling up 
of a gigantic fortune no longer is accepted as success 
unless the process has been accompanied by service 
of commensurate value to mankind. 

Such men as Thomas Fortune Ryan, H. H. 
Rogers, James R. Keene, James A. Patten, Daniel 
J. Sully, Daniel G. Reid, Horace Havemeyer, all 
were or are millionaires, yet who would to-day 
think of extolling them as examples of successful 
Americans? 

No. Success, we now realize, consists of being 
and doing, not simply accumulating. 

It is not just, however, to look upon all large for- 
tunes as proof of sharp practices, dishonesty, profit- 
eering or other form of questionable conduct. 
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Hasn’t Henry Ford done a great deal for millions 
of his own countrymen and others throughout the 
world? Ishe to be begrudged his enormous fortune? 

James J. Hill died very rich; yet who will deny 
that he did a giant’s work in the development of the 
United States and in making millions of blades of 
grass and stalks of wheat grow where none grew 
before? 

Endless nonsense is spoken and written about 
money. 

My conviction is that every person should earn 
all he can — not rake in by hook or by crook all he 
can, but earn all he can; not necessarily all the money 
he can, but all the particular form of reward which 
goes with one’s activities. 

Earning money is a proper, a necessary, function 
and ambition in business, and because very large 
amounts are earned by certain individuals and by 
certain corporations, it is no proof that any unfair 
or dishonest acts have been perpetrated. 

But, happily, as already said, many modern lead- 
ers in business now feel that the mere piling up of 
millions is not the highest goal attainable in business, 
but that the supreme purpose of any business must 
be to render a service equal to the price charged for 
it, and that the business man or business enterprise 
that aspires to win the highest recognition for suc- 
cess must distinguish himself or itself, not by the 
magnitude of the profits, but by the value of service 
performed. 

Success is not spelled $ucce$$. 
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Building Success Is Like 
Building a Cathedral 


I SOMETIMES liken the earning of success to the build- 
ing of a great cathedral of wondrous architectural 
and internal beauty. 

One highly artistic door or one impressive spire or 
one divine ceiling is not enough to make a great 
cathedral. There must go into the building of an 
impressive cathedral infinite pains in conceiving and 
drawing the plans. infinite care in laying the founda- 
tions, infinite care in choosing the right materials for 
the walls, the doors, the windows, the turrets, the 
spires, the roof, infinite care in selecting master- 
builders to direct every stage of the work, infinite 
care in arranging and beautifying the interior. 

Thousands and thousands of stones, little and big, 
thousands and thousands of pieces of wood, thou- 
sands and thousands of panes and bits of glass of 
many colors, thousands and thousands of ornaments, 
large and small, have to be procured, prepared. and 
fitted together with supreme care and intelligence. 

The building of a successful career, the building 
of a successful organization, is not unlike that. 

Success is not to be achieved by one stroke, no 
matter how brilliant. Success cannot be evolved 
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overnight. Success is the final fruit of millions of 
thoughts and acts, millions of little untrumpeted 
efforts, millions of experimental steps. 

The cathedral depends for its success and dura- 
bility, not merely upon the part that can be seen by 
the public’s eye, but upon the underground founda- 
tion, the stones and the cement and the bricks that 
go into the thickness of the walls, upon the soundness 
and strength of the timber, upon the quality of the 
glass-work, the genuineness of the materials under- 
lying the roof, etc., etc. 

So is it in building up one’s own success, and the 
success of an enterprise. It usually is a slow, pains- 
taking process, calling for the utmost diligence and 
intelligence in countless small matters. Mushroom 
successes often have mushroom finishes. 

Be not, therefore, impatient. Just think, plan, 
and plod, making sure. always, that your ambition is 
genuinely worthy of attainment. 





If, as the scientists tell us, there is more power 
in one atom than man can measure, should you or I 
feel weak, helpless, powerless? 
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The staunchest trees must needs have the staunch- 
est roots, remember. 


Good excuses don’t change bad results. 
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This “ Triangle” Enters Every 
Busy Man’s Life 


THE “ triangle” that enters every busy man’s life 
consists of: 

Business. 

Family. 

Health. 

The problem to be solved is how to divide one’s 
time so as to do justice to all three and injury to none. 

A lamentably large number of prominent Amer- 
ican men of affairs have tragically failed to solve this 
problem satisfactorily. 

Which of the three is most often neglected? 

My observation causes me to reply, “ Family 
life.” 

Next ] would say “ Health.” 

Very few conspicuously successful men neglect 
their business. Far too many of them, however, 
neglect everything else. 

Without hesitation, I would say that the percent- 
age of happy homes is higher among families in 
ordinary circumstances than among families having 
an income of $50,000 to $250,000 a year. 

Why? 


Because in order to rise to a position in the world 
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yielding a very large salary or income, the self-made 
man usually has to toil very long hours, concentrate 
his attention upon his affairs with the utmost in- 
tensity, spend many, many of his evenings either at 
his work or in making or augmenting helpful friend- 
ships, travel a great deal, thus taking him away from 
home much of the time. 

In a regrettable number of instances the man who 
is making his way notably in the world outgrows his 
wife mentally, and she thus ceases to take, or be able 
to take, an intimate part in discussing his activities 
and plans. She finds her own interests, and he finds 
his. 

Too many “ successful ” men imagine that they 
cannot afford to give their family any great amount 
of their time. They reason that they can do better 
by their family by devoting their whole time and 
energy to money-making affairs. They are anxious 
to give their wife and children a high place in the 
social scale, and they figure that they can do this only 
by the closest attention to business. 

Next, let us take health. Business enterprises and 
institutions are becoming so big that any executive 
who aspires to reach or retain a presidency must give 
to these activities the very best that isin him. There 
are probably more strong constitutions ruined be- 
tween the ages of forty and fifty than during any 
other decade in life. The biggest positions in the 
financial, industrial and commercial world most 
often are won nowadays by men between forty and 
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If a list were compiled of high-priced executives 
who have died prematurely shortly after reaching 
fifty, the showing would probably shock us all. 

I personally know men of this age and at this 
stage who are literally committing slow suicide. 
They are subordinating everything to their business, 
to their ambitions. Both health and family life are 
sacrificed. These men tell you, when you remon- 
strate with them, ‘‘ Oh, I don’t work as hard as you 
think — and, besides, I’m going to let up a bit 
after —____.”” 

The time for letting up has a habit of never arriv- 
ing. 

What can be done about it? 

Those guilty of neglecting family or health or 
both must be induced to indulge in some serious re- 
flecting upon life, upon what constitute the most 
worthwhile things in life, and upon the probable 
upshot of their mode of living. 

There isn’t a right-minded woman in the land who 
would not prefer to remain in moderate circum- 
stances and enjoy the rational companionship of her 
husband and have their children also see a lot of 
Dad rather than become rich at the expense of a 
blighted family life and the wrecking of Dad’s health. 
This being so, the wife of a too-busy man should not 
hesitate to lay bare her heart to her husband and 
plead with him to strive to modify his ways so that, 
first, those at home could see more of him and, sec- 
ond, his health would be subjected to less strain. 

Happily, an increasing number of men carrying 
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tremendous responsibilities have taken to going in 
for periodical physical examinations by highly-quali- 
fied medical experts. One or two organizations are 
doing invaluable work in fostering this excellent 
habit. 

A great many busy men object to going to a doctor 
for examination on the plea, “ Of course, he would 
tell me to quit work entirely for six months and not 
think about anything but having a lazy, carefree 
time. But I couldn’t get away.” 

The doctors attached to the best of these modern 
organizations understand very well how such men 
are situated and they, therefore, avoid prescribing 
a course which they know would not be followed. 
They make the best of conditions as they are instead 
of prescribing an ideal, but impossible, course. 

The newspapers commented upon the decision 
made by John M. Siddall, editor of the American 
Magazine, when told some years ago that he would 
certainly die in a few months if he kept on working, 
whereas he would probably live at least a year if he 
gave up work. Siddall chose to go on working — 
and died as warned. 

The truth is that Siddall was a typical example of 
the self-made American who hastens himself into a 
premature grave by working day and night week 
after week and year after year, without ever taking: 
any vacation whatsoever. For several years I 
coaxed and pleaded with him to close his desk and 
take at least one week off the chain. But he was so 
wedded to his work that the idea didn’t appeal to. 
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him at all — not until he began to feel that it was too 
late: he then told me that “ maybe” he would 
scamper off with me for a week’s golf. But death 
came before the vacation. 

He was only forty-nine. 

Too many ultra-busy men tell themselves that they 
will take better care of their physical and mental 
powers once they have reached a certain point or 
accomplished a certain object. But, like tomorrow, 
the letting-up time never comes but recedes and re- 
cedes day after day and year after year. 

This is written in the hope that at least a few of 
our many thousands of busy executives will ponder 
on their present mode of living and set themselves 
to evolving a sensible solution of the perplexing 
“triangle.” 





Changing conditions often prove the gate to op- 
portunity for the fit, the “ gate ” for the unfit. 
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That man is of executive timber who can see 
what should be done and then can see that it is done. 
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There's something you can achieve without effort : 
failure. Nothing else. 
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The leaders of to-morrow will have to be likeable. 
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On How to Win a Maximum 
of Happiness 


Wuicu class is happiest, the rich, the middle class 
or the poor? 

A very successful executive of a large organiza- 
tion touches upon this vital subject in a long letter 
to all his salesmen. He uses as his text a passage 
from Robinson Crusoe which includes this: 

“ My father bid me observe it, and ] should al- 
ways find, that the calamities of life were shared 
among the upper and lower part of mankind; but 
that the middle station had the fewest disasters, and 
was not exposed to so many vicissitudes as the higher 
or lower part of mankind. Nay, they were not sub- 
jected to so many distempers and uneasiness either 
of body or mind as those were who, by vicious living, 
luxury, and extravagances on one hand, or by hard 
labor, want of necessaries, and mean or insufficient 
diet on the other hand, bring distempers upon them- 
selves by the natural consequences of their way of 
living; that the middle station of life was calculated 
for all kind of virtues and all kind of enjoyments; 
that peace and plenty were the handmaids of a 
middle fortune; that temperance, moderation, quiet- 
ness, health, society, all agreeable diversions, and all 
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desirable pleasures, were the blessings attending the 
middle station of life; that this way men went silently 
and smoothly through the world, and comfortably 
out of it.” 

This penetrating executive adds: “ Nearly all 
troubles come from too much or too little money. 
Be sensible and regard your life for its full value — 
try each day to improve your thinking. Spend more 
time cultivating yourself —who can possibly be 
more important to you? Achieve all the success you 
require, and be careful not to require more than you 
can acquire. It is not possible for men to be more 
capable of happiness than you, for satisfaction 
brings happiness and compensation — the true sense 
of satisfaction that comes from doing well each day 
what is before you to do.” 

My own code is very similar. T try to do all the 
work I can as intelligently as I can; I try to get the 
fullest legitimate return I can; I spend money and 
Save money as sensibly as I can; and I contentedly 
leave the future to decide whether I shall ever be- 
come rich. 

But, I would hate to become very poor. I have 
had experience enough of that. Poverty may be 
idealized in books, but in this stern world it is con- 
foundedly uncomfortable. Any man who does not 


strive and sweat to rise above the poverty line is a 
fool. 





To salesmen: To qualify as an issuer of orders, 
get orders, 
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Rewards and Directorships for 
Employees Are Coming 


AN interview with a gatekeeper made a director of 
his company, Proctor & Gamble, and announcement 
of medals and certificates for superior craftsmanship 
to artisans who worked on the new Hearst Publica- 
tions Building in New York, appeared in the morn- 
ing newspapers. They afforded clues to why the 
United States is so very much more productive per 
worker than is Britain or Germany or France or 
Italy. 

Why does not every large organization have a 
plan for making similar awards? Why should not 
industrial and other workers in big plants have their 
records closely followed by a capable committee and 
gold medals — supplemented by money — awarded 
once a year? 

Is there not room for poor work, for fair work, 
for superb work in every line of business? Progres- 
sive concerns now make much ado — very properly 
— over the salesmen who lead the field. Is it not 
quite as important to give suitable encouragement to 
other classes of employees, particularly those en- 
gaged in production? It can hardly be questioned 
that there is as great opportunity for bringing about 
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financial benefits to a company in its production de- 
partments as there is in the sales department. 

Not a few companies now reward those who earn 
notable records for punctuality and regularity. 

Rewards for conspicuously meritorious work 
would carry the underlying idea a long step farther. 

Directors are supposed to represent stockholders. 
Progressive companies have made commendable 
progress in enrolling employees as stockholders. 
But how many of them have taken the next logical 
step — that of giving stock-owning employees repre- 
sentation on the directorate? 

Now that the holdings of workers in various 
enterprises amount to a larger total than owned by 
any other interest or any individual, what adequate 
defense can be offered for denying a seat on the board 
to a representative of these workers? If it be ad- 
judged sound policy to induce employees to become 
security holders, why should it be adjudged unsound 
policy to allow them to become directors? 

The answer is that it would not be unsound policy. 
Any management afraid to have a workers’ repre- 
sentative on the board is not the right management 
for a modern, honest, aboveboard corporation. 

Ten years from now it probably will be the rule, 
rather than the exception, for corporations to have 
rank-and-file employees on their boards of directors. 

Why not earn credit and inspire fresh loyalty by 
taking such action now instead of waiting until very 
late in the day, when action may be interpreted as 
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Where They Get Most Out of Life 


THEY understand life’s values better in the West 
and in the South than we do in the East. I return 
with that conviction every time I make an extensive 
tour through the United States. 

Human relationships, human friendships, human 
beings are valued more highly, and money-making, 
material possessions, less highly than in the tense, 
teeming, bustling East. 

Westerners and Southerners find more time for 
cordial] social intercourse. They live more normal, 
more natural lives — perhaps partly because they live 
more out-of-doors and indulge freely in out-of-doors 
recreation and sports. ‘‘ Entertaining ” is not done 
in theatres or in cabarets, but by taking you to pic- 
nics, to go fishing and swimming, to barbecues, to 
wonderful natural scenery, to evening lawn parties, 
to musical evenings at home. One of my pleasantest 
evenings was spent at a watermelon party, in Texas. 

Somehow, J cannot help feeling that a great 
many families in the West and in the South enjoying 
incomes ranging from $5,000 to $20,000 a year 
contribute more to the world and get more out of 
life than many Eastern families having incomes 
ranging from $100,000 to $1,000,000 a year. 
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Do You Chart Your Life? 
A Tragedy 


Do you chart your life? 

Have you made a budget, not for the spending of 
your money, but for the spending of your life? 

One of my friends, Walter Leimert, a successful 
business man of Los Angeles, San Francisco and 
Oakland, when in New York on his way to Europe 
for a three months’ vacation, discussed with me one 
of the ablest, busiest, richest, most dynamic and most 
ambitious men on the Pacific Coast. Mr. Leimert 
related a conversation he recently had had with 
him. 

“ He was talking enthusiastically to me about his 
big business plans,” said Mr. Leimert. “He had 
all kinds of figures and data at his finger-tips. He 
proceeded to show me graphs and charts. He had 
carefully budgeted the cost of this and the next stage 
of his planned work and had it all figured out how 
long each operation should take. It was all most 
thorough, most businesslike. It was easy to see, 
that he had his whole heart and soul in these big 
business plans. 

“ Well, after I had listened to all this, the thought 
came to me, What is he getting out of it? What is 
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it going to yield to him? What is it all going to add 
to his life? What is it going to do for him? He 
certainly does not need any more money and, as a 
matter of fact, I don’t think he cares very much 
about money. 

“ I suddenly shot back at him: ‘ You take great 
pains, evidently, to chart and budget your business, 
but have you charted out your life? Do you know 
just where you want to be with your life at different 
stages in the future? Have you budgeted how you 
propose to spend your time, how much you want to 
give strictly to business, how much to your family, 
how much to your health, how much to your 
friends?’ 

“Tt was clear that he was taken aback. He 
looked straight at me for an instant. 

“Then he replied: ‘ D'ye know, I never gave 
such questions serious thought until I took my first 
real vacation in many years and went to Europe 
last year? Since then I have been asking myself 
whether it is the wisest thing for me to go on as I 
have been doing, devoting practically all my time 
and mind to business affairs, even though I regard 
the work I am doing as unquestionably helpful to 
the State. Perhaps the time has come for me to 
readjust my life somewhat.’ 

“I urged him to get busy with the drawing up 
of a chart of his own life, mapping out just what 
course he figured would be the most sensible, the 
ideal one, for him to follow. I suggested that he 
have his secretary keep track of his life, of his 
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Progress in the different directions, by moving up 
colored pins on the chart at the end of each month. 

“ After all.” Mr. Leimert went on, “after you 
have solved the bread-and-butter problem of life, 
what can more money, millions of money, do for 
you? Does a man increase his most worthwhile 
possessions simply by adding more and more to his 
pile? Doesn’t your real wealth. in the end, consist 
of your family and your friends? Isn’t there far 
more satisfaction in winning and having a wealth of 
friends than in winning and having more money 
than you or your family can use? Friends — that’s 
what counts.” 

Now, you know and [ know many men possessing 
tremendous amounts of money who possess lamen- 
tably little else. Their ambitions drove them into 
sacrificing their home life during the years when 
wife and children coveted their companionship. 
Their boys and girls didn’t have full and friendly 
and intimate opportunity to get to know and love 
their Dad as their closest friend and best pal. The 
consequences in many instances were tragic. But 
it was too late to mend matters. 

Don’t you think there is something — a lot — in 
this idea of sitting down and carefully and prayer- 
fully trying to draw up a chart for the guidance of 
one’s life and goal? 

P.S. — Since the foregoing was written the ultra- 
busy business man has died — died in his fifties, with 
only a few hours’ warning. His heart gave out. 
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How Much Leisure? How 
Much Work? 


WHICH gives more satisfaction, work or leisure? 

The preceding chapter, when published in fifty 
newspapers, brought replies. 

The eighty-four-year-old Robert Dollar, who 
operates a round-the-world steamship line and other 
lines, writes: 

“I was very much interested in your article on 
‘Life Budgets Needed More Than Business 
Budgets.’ 

“Tt occurred to me that, inasmuch as this world 
is made up of all kinds and conditions of people, it 
is very difficult to make a rule to apply to all. 

“JT have always had a great sympathy for the 
poor, unfortunate, idle rich, in comparison with 
myself. I work hard from early morning to late at 
night, and what a round of pleasure I am having 
in this world because my business is my pleasure. 
Since I have worked hard and earned my own living 
since I was fourteen [ claim that I am entitled to 
all the pleasure that I can get out of this world, and 
seeing that in working and trying to do good I get 
so much pleasure out of it, it makes me fee] sorry 
for those poor, unfortunate, rich people that are 
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loafing around and have nothing to do. With 
myself. the day no sooner starts than it is ended — 
all too short, and not nearly time enough to do what 
I want to do. 

“ Tt may seem strange when I tell you that I never 
take a holiday, and don’t need it, for the reason 
that ] go around a great deal, taking many, many 
trips hither and thither on account of the business. 
I also visit the ships a good deal when they are in 
port, so that I get all the recreation in that way that 
I require. 

“ All this makes me just suggest that we are all 
differently situated in this world. What is food 
for one is poison to another.” 

Judge Gary told me years ago that he intended to 
retire after the Government’s suit against the Steel 
Corporation, then under way, was settled. The 
corporation won, but Judge Gary found himself 
drawn toward work rather than toward retirement. 
At eighty he was still actively controlling the cor- 
poration’s helm — and he actually died in harness. 
The Judge had been wise enough, however, to spend 
part of his time for many years in foreign travel, 
and he also indulged in a rational amount of social 
life. After his formative years, when he worked 
prodigiously hard, he was not an abject slave to 
business. 

For nearly half-a-century George F. Baker, the 
eighty-seven-year-old dean of America’s bankers, 
attended to business with extraordinary industry. 
He was in more demand than any other financier 
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as a director of large corporations. But for the last 
twenty years he has lived a less strenuous life. At 
seventy he took up smoking as a vice and golf as a 
virtue. 

John D. Rockefeller told me that he began to 
take life easy more than forty years ago. Had he 
not done so he doubtless would have been dead long 
ago. He worked so much when a youngish man 
that it became a question of choosing between health 
and death. He chose to give his health the first 
consideration. But even at eighty he still was fol- 
lowing business developments with keen interest. 

When Supreme Court Justice Oliver Wendell 
Holmes reached eighty-six, his physician, Dr. Samuel 
S. Adams, made the statement: 

“Tf the Justice should give up his work, in which 
he finds such happiness, he would go to pieces. He 
is the same kind of man as Edison, and not a few 
other great Americans successful in their chosen 
fields, who, despite their old age, keep young by 
keeping busy. I have often observed that men of 
advanced years who quit work to take things easy 
grow old much faster.” 

Total retirement rarely works out satisfactorily. 
But a tragic number of successful business men 
become so absorbingly engrossed in their affairs that 
they totally neglect how to learn to relax, how to 
learn to live. They are successful as money-making 
machines, but failures as human beings. 





If you can’t do what you like, like what you do. 
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J. P. Morgan Gives a Business Code 


J. P. Morcan has no faculty for speech-making. 
After much persuasion, however, he was induced to 
address a gathering of New York bankers in honor 
of the veteran. George F. Baker. Mr. Morgan 
enunciated this: ‘‘ Were I required to state an ethical 
code for our profession, I think that I would say 
the first rule should be: ‘ Never do something you 
do not approve of in order more quickly to accom- 
plish something that you do approve of,’ for there 
are no safe short cuts in piloting a business, or a 
ship.” 

Admittedly, the House of Morgan is the most 
powerful in the whole financial world to-day. How 
has it won its enviable place? 

The late J. P. Morgan was able, but it was his 
honesty thatiďdid most to win him the unquestionable 
leadership he came to enjoy. The same statement 
can be made of the present J. P. Morgan. No other 
banker or financier ever doubts his word. A 
Morgan promise is accepted as equal to a Morgan 
performance. 

Ponder, therefore, his code. 


To high-ups: Create, or vacate. 
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To Get the Best Results, 
Educate Workers 


Way are American wage earners doing more work 
than ever before? 

The whole answer is not, ‘They have more 
machinery at their command.” 

Part of the answer, an important part, is, “ They 
know better than they used to know that full pro- 
duction helps them as well as everybody else.” 

] have had the privilege of looking over orders 
received by a concern publishing books relating to 
business, to industry, to investments, to the life 
stories of successful business men and the like. It 
would probably astonish you to see the number of 
employers, including large corporations, that are 
ordering such books for their company libraries. 

Progressive employers now realize that the more 
their work people understand about economics the 
better it will be for all. The intelligent employer 
of to-day prefers to deal with enlightened rather 
than with ignorant workers. 

As [ passed a Socialistic institution in New York 
a lot of men were leaving after having attended 
a class on Socialism. A few of them looked un- 
usually bright, but the majority were of the very 
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opposite type. I could not picture them as taking 
manly pride in their work. They were not broad- 
shouldered, upstanding, self-reliant, healthy-com- 
plexioned examples of American workmen. 

I walked away saddened by the thought that 
these fellows didn’t have that conception of the 
dignity and nobility of work which might lead 
them, were they to apply themselves ably and in- 
dustriously, to positions of honor, power, creative 
productivity, genuine usefulness. Doubtless, they 
were being taught to rebel against the existing dis- 
tribution of wealth, but blindly overlooking the 
whole problem of how to get people to toil and 
sweat to produce wealth. 

The task of bringing about better understanding 
between managers and men is being conscientiously 
tackled by an increasing number of concerns all 
over the land. There are a hundred factory and 
other plant libraries to-day for each one in existence 
a dozen years ago. “ Employee representation ” 
has spread widely. Evening schools and classes for 
workers are multiplying: Encouragement is readily 
given ambitious young men who desire to take cor- 
respondence courses. Newspapers and periodicals 
furnishing business and financial news are generously 
provided. In these and other ways education is 
being carried forward. 

L. F. Swift, president of Swift & Company, the 
world’s largest packers, said to me in discussing 
this educational evolution: 

“One of the encouraging features of our in- 
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dustrial life is the dependence upon each other of 
employee and employer. We, on the employing 
side, are learning something of the viewpoint of 
those who work in the plants. Also, we have learned 
that we can go to these men with a fair explanation 
of a matter that puzzles them and may reasonably 
expect that they will accept that explanation. 

“ On their side I believe that the employees have 
lost much of their former distrust of management. 
They now know that they will get a considerate 
hearing of their complaints and that whatever the 
outcome it will be what, in the opinion of those most 
interested, is fairest to both sides. 

“ This state of affairs is of comparatively recent 
development. It has grown in the last few years, 
and the results have been such that we hope it will 
be permanent. The tests to which it has been sub- 
jected up to the present time, however, have not 
been crucial.” 

All the invention and machinery America can 
ever produce will not insure this country’s world 
leadership unless we develop the best, the most in- 
telligent, the highest educated workers on the face 
of the earth. 





If you have lost faith in others it’s because you 
have ceased to deserve the faith of others. 


D DM DP 


Any time is a good time to start carrying out & 


good idea. 
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Should Presidents Ever 
Turn Salesmen? 


SOME corporation presidents would scorn the idea 
of doing any selling. Others habitually jump into 
important, difficult situations and land big orders. 
Which are on the right track? 

Should not every president regard himself as an 
employee and as being morally bound to do his 
utmost to make profits for his company? If occa- 
sions arise when personal effort will win a highly 
desirable piece of business, is not an executive who 
refuses to bestir himself remiss in discharging his 
obligations? | 

Some presidents would regard such action as 
beneath their dignity. Fat salaries are not paid 
for dignity, but for results. 

Schwab was a corporation president who was also 
a master salesman. James A. Farrell followed a 
similar course. John H. Patterson never disdained 
to turn salesman. Do you imagine for a moment 
that President Swope would curl up his nose at an 
opportunity to land a worthwhile contract for Gen- 
eral Electric? I know several railway presidents 
who are the most effective salesmen on their whole 
systems. 
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Such leading bankers as Charles E. Mitchell, 
Charles H. Sabin, Louis G. Kaufman, Percy H. 
Johnston, Herbert Fleishhacker, George M. Rey- 
nolds, Seward Prosser. Henry M. Robinson, A. P. 
Giannini, John G. Lonsdale, Melvin A. Traylor, 
J. Dabney Day, Albert H. Wiggin, Rudolph 5. 
Hecht, Thomas W. Lamont, Walter W. Head do 
not regard themselves as above doing selling when 
opportunity presents. 

A sales manager complained that several times 
he had lost out on big orders because of the personal 
activities of the president of a competitor. [ went 
to this president and asked him how he did it. 

“ Well,” he explained. after a little persuasion, 
“if I know that we can save a large concern a good 
deal of money by using our product, I master all 
the facts, yo and see the head of the concern, show 
him what we can do for him — and, usually, the 
order comes along. I feel that by doing this I am 
doing him a good turn as well as helping our own 
company.” 

Dignity doesn’t pay dividends. Profitable orders 
do. And isn’t the president’s job to do everything 
in his power to earn honest dividends? 





It is wholesome to look up, often, to the sky; 
but don’t let your mind dwell only among the clouds. 


Plan ahead or you'll drop behind. 
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Are You Defending Your Title? 


“THESE people have titles to defend” reads the 
caption over two pages of photographs of sport 
champions in the “ American Golfer.” 

Isn’t it true that every person, from chief exec- 
utive to the newest office boy, has a title to defend 
every day? 

You are a title-holder. Your title may be presi- 
dent, vice-president, general manager, superinten- 
dent, foreman, sales manager, salesman, bookkeeper, 
stenographer, clerk, mechanic, wife, maid, barber 
— it matters not what your calling, what your place 
in life, you have a title to maintain and defend. 

Each one of us has opportunity to become a top- 
notcher, a champion in our class. 

Or, if we fall down, we are liable to lose our title, 
liable to be cast into the defeated class. 

Is there not just as much competition in the 
workaday world as there is in the realm of sport? 

A moment’s thought doubtless will call to your 
mind one, two, or many friends or acquaintances who 
have failed to defend their titles successfully, and 
who have lost out in the struggle for advancement 
— perhaps some who have lost out sadly in the 
battle of life and are now in the pitiable down-and- 
out class. 
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Then look on the other side of the picture. Are 
not champions coming to the front in every field of 
endeavor? 

A forty-year-old vice-president of the largest 
utility enterprise in the world won the blue ribbon 
in his line not long ago. Walter S. Gifford, although 
perhaps the youngest of all the responsible executives 
of the American Telephone & Telegraph Company, 
with its 330,000 employees, was recognized by co- 
workers and directors as having clearly earned the 
presidency — the championship — of the organiza- 
tion. The conferring of the presidential title on 
him caused no astonishment among those familiar 
with the facts. 

About the same time much comment was caused 
by the selection of a new head for the largest 
mail-order house in the world, Sears, Roebuck 
& Company. The new champion was not engaged 
in the mail order business, but was a railroad 
executive. Yet, those who knew the record of 
Charles M. Kittle accepted the news without as- 
tonishment, for Kittle had demonstrated champion- 
ship calibre as an executive. 

What happened in the ranks of the largest finan- 
cial institution in America? When conditions called 
for a new head, who was chosen? Naturally, there 
were many executives, including not a few of vice- 
presidential status. The championship, however, 
was not awarded to any one of the oldest executives, 
but to a forty-four-year-old, Charles E. Mitchell, 
because those controlling the institution were aware 
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that he had exhibited in superlative degree the 
qualities of a champion. So, he rose from the title 
of vice-president to president of the National City 
Bank of New York — and has abundantly justified 
the choice. 

Other banking championships were awarded not 
so long ago in New York, Chicago and San Fran- 
cisco. Arthur W. Loasby won the title of president 
of the Equitable Trust Company of New York; 
A. A. Tilney, the presidency of the Bankers Trust 
Company of New York; Stevenson E. Ward, the 
presidency of the National Bank of Commerce, New 
York; John McHugh, the presidency of the Chase 
National Bank of New York; Charles S. McCain, 
the presidency of the National Park Bank of New 
York, while the passing of James B. F organ led to 
the elevation of Frank O. Wetmore as chairman and 
Melvin A. Traylor as president of the First National 
Bank of Chicago. In San Francisco, James A. 
Bacigalupi won the presidency of the Bank of Italy. 
Roy A. Young was recently appointed Governor of 
the Federal Reserve Board. 

The largest railroad system in the world, the 
Pennsylvania, developed a new champion, General 
W. W. Atterbury. The highest title on the New 
York Central was won by Patrick E. Crowley. Two 
youngish men, O. P. and M. J. Van Sweringen, have 
been proving themselves railroad champions by their 
brilliant successes in developing the Nickel Plate 
into a mammoth system. 

Other champions who have come notably to the 
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front within recent times have included Owen D. 
Young and Gerard Swope, chairman and president, 
respectively, of General Electric; James S. McCul- 
loh, president of the New York Telephone Com- 
pany; A. G. Pierce, Jr., president of the American 
Woolen Company; S. Z. Mitchell, president of the 
Electric Bond & Share Company; A. P. Sloan, 
president of General Motors: William S. Knudsen, 
president of Chevrolet; F. Edson White, president 
of Armour & Company; Walter Chrysler, of auto- 
mobile fame; A. F. Hockenbeamer, president of the 
Pacific Gas & Electric Company; John J. O’Brien, 
president of H. M. Byllesby & Company; Ernest 
Sturm, president of the Continental and allied in- 
surance companies: Edward F. Carry, president of 
the Pullman Company; Martin J. Insull, president 
of Middle West Utilities Company; Reuben M. 
Ellis, president of the Philip Morris Tobacco Com- 
pany; Frederick P. Small, president of the American 
Express Company; Theodore T. Merseles, president 
of the Johns-Manville Corporation. 

Are you successfully maintaining your title? 

Are you forging ahead towards the championship 
class? 

Yes, each of us has a title to defend. 


To climb, avoid getting cold feet. 
Hurdles prod us into rising. 
3I 


“Ve Must Keep Ver Heid Doon” 


A VETERAN Scottish gamekeeper, who also acted as 
caddy, was for the first time carrying the bag of the 
rich Englishman who had rented the estate on which 
Donald was the chief factotum. 

The Englishman, eager to beat his opponent, 
played so badly that he finally said to Donald: 

“ Pray that TIl make a jolly fine shot this time, 
Donald.” 

“ A’ richt, sir.” 

The Englishman swung his club terrifically but 
sent the ball careening off the fairway into the 
heather. 

“ Donald!“ he exclaimed, “it is very apparent 
you didn’t pray for me.” 

“I did, sir — I did, sir. But ye must keep yer 
heid doon.” 

Is there not in Donald’s homely observation a lot 
of horse-sense, a lot of gumption, a lot of philosophy 
for business men? 


d 








To breathe is not to live. To live is to think, 
to plan, to dare, to do, to achieve, and to do it all 
with charity in your heart. 
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Abolish Entirely the Seven-Day 
Work Week! 


On railroads and in a number of industries the 
seven-day work week and the 365-day work year still 
linger. They are absolutely indefensible. 

Human beings do not exist for industry. Industry 
exists for human beings. It is important that we 
make things; it is infinitely more important that we 
make men. We cannot make the right kind of men, 
we cannot make the right kind of parents, we cannot 
make the right kind of citizens under the seven- 
day work week and the 365-day work year. It sim- 
ply isn’t possible, it simply isn’t in the nature of 
things. 

Secretary of Labor Davis, in a letter in which he 
expresses his appreciation of “ sledge hammer blows 
at the seven-day week and the 365-day year” de- 
livered by the writer, offers this thought, which iS 
earnestly commended to the attention of every seven- 
day employer in America: 


“Tt may be that in the final reckoning we will be held 
responsible not only for what we are but for our share in 
making others what they are. Let it not be said in these 
progressive days what has been said of certain classes of 
workers in the past: 
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“Bowed by the weight of centuries he leans 
Upon his hoe, and gazes on the ground, 
The emptiness of ages in his face 

And on his back the burden of the world. 
Who made him dead to rapture and despair, 

A thing that grieves not and that never hopes, 
Stolid and stunned, a brother to the ox?’” 


Who is doing his best, his worst, to make of the 
worker “a brother to the ox"? Every employer 
who is guilty of working men every day of the week, 
every Sunday, every holiday, every day of the year. 

This un-American evil will be abolished by law 
unless it is abolished voluntarily by employers. 

Nothing is ever settled until it is settled right. If 
the seven-day week and the 365-day work year is 
not right, is it farsighted or shortsighted on the part 
of guilty managers to do nothing until compelled to 
act? 

Normal, healthy, wholesome, happy family life 
cannot be maintained if the. breadwinner never has 
a single day to spend with his children and the 
mother of his children. 

As one who believes in living and letting live, who 
believes that in this glorious land an able-bodied, 
industrious citizen should be able to live rationally 
by working six days a week, the indifference of rail- 
way managers and some other employers to the 
seven-day evi] appears not only condemnable but 
lamentably shortsighted. Business statesmanship 
should diligently seek to remove this moral crime 
before it is made a legal crime. 
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Executives Fix Their Own 
Reward: It Works 


ONE very large organization has discovered now to 
fix rewards for executives which are accepted by all 
as absolutely fair. 

Each executive receives a salary sufficient for him 
to live on suitably. This is his remuneration for 
doing his ordinary duties in an ordinary way. 

In order to receive additional compensation to 
permit him to save substantially, he must earn it by 
rendering services beyond the ordinary, services not 
of the routine variety, but services inspired by 
his own thinking, his own originality, his own re- 
sourcefulness, his own foresight. 

Who judges the value of each executive's special 
services? 

The organization appropriates a percentage of 
each year’s profits for distribution among the exec- 
utives. At the end of the year each executive draws 
up a list of the rewards he thinks should be given 
each executive. He does not rate himself nor the 
president in this compilation, which he signs and 
presents to the president. 

The president takes all these suggested rewards. 
analyzes them most carefully, and computes the 
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average amount suggested for each one. Thus the 
worth of each executive is appraised by all his fellow- 
executives. The president exercises the tight to 
modify some of the awards, because one or two of 
the men may have done certain things not known 
to the others. 

The president’s own remuneration is also fixed by 
the other executives. Only, no executive is allowed 
to sign his name to the amount he submits. 

This plan has developed extraordinary efficiency, 
extraordinary initiative, extraordinary results. 
Every executive is eager every day of the year to 
render services of conspicuous merit. Moreover, 
a wonderful spirit of teamwork has been developed, 
for no executive cares to incur the illwill of his fellow 
executives. Each is anxious to co-operate with all 
the others and is anxious, also, to exert himself to 
the utmost to increase the organization's profits, 
since his own compensation will be influenced by the 
total amount available for division. 

The growth of this business has excited comment 
all over the country. 





No escalator can whisk you up to success. Each 
step has to be climbed. 


Set ao ee a 


No shipowner would appoint as skipper a man 
who hadn’t encountered and buffeted many storms. 
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Farrell Got What He Went After! 


Once I was in the office of James A. Farrell, head of 
the U. S. Steel Corporation, when he remarked that 
there was something in a pamphlet which he would 
like to show me. 

He picked up the pamphlet, turned the pages 
rapidly, but failed to find it. He went over it 
once more carefully. Again he was unsuccessful. 
As he had explained the gist of the passage, I re- 
marked that it was not necessary to spend any more 
time finding it. 

“ TII find it, if it takes me half-an-hour,” he said, 
with a snap of his jaw. And find it he did. He 
refused to let a little difficulty like that lick him. 

Many an individual spoils all chance of achieving 
success by the “ I-can’t-find-it” habit. This habit 
usually has two main causes. First, it arises from 
careless, slipshod methods. Second, it betrays lack 
of determination, lack of persistence, lack of stick- 
to-it-iveness. 

System can be overdone; but without system any 
business sooner or later will be undone. 





Don’t overdo “ dignity.” Be natural, be human, 
be unaffected. 
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Worldwide Revolt Against 
Authority: The Lesson 


ARE men beginning to resent authority? 

Are workers beginning to resent bossing ? 

Ís the march of democracy leading towards the 
abolition of power at the top? 

Is industry in future to be conducted through 
counsel and co-operation with labor and no longer by 
arbitrarily issuing orders? 

Even before the World War swept away various 
dynasties royal rulers were being dethroned. In the 
Orient ancient China cast aside the Manchu Dynasty 
and set up a republic. In Europe kings were thrown 
into the discard. In the New World Mexico rose in 
rebellion against the rigid rulership of Diaz. Cuba 
had already successfully rebelled against the yoke of 
Spain. 

Throne after throne crumpled and fell during the 
upheaval of the World War. The Russian Czar 
lost his crown and his life. The German Kaiser fled 
from crown and Fatherland. The Hapsburgs were 
overthrown. Bulgaria, Montenegro and other 
southern European countries did away with royalty. 
Portugal exiled her ruler. Turkey’s “sacred “ 


Majesty sought safety in flight. “The Tenth Ex- 
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iled King,” read a newspaper headline some time 
ago. 

Nor was that all. 

English-speaking nations began to experience not 
wholly dissimilar movements. So did British-ruled 
lands. 

In the United Kingdom labor asserted itself as 
never before, and Britain for a brief period was 
under the rule of a Labor Government for the first 
time in its history. New Zealand and Australia had 
already set the Motherland an example. 

India raised a demand of unexampled force for 
self-government, and has made significant progress 
towards freedom from governmental domination by 
Britain. 

Egypt rose in rebellion against British rulership, 
and now enjoys — at least exercises — an unprec- 
edented measure of political freedom. 

The British Colonies have adopted a new attitude 
towards the Mother Country. Their status has been 
raised. They are no longer under the thumb of 
Downing Street. They have asserted their freedom. 
They have claimed and have been conceded the right 
to name their own plenipotentiaries to other nations, 
and a Canadian Ambassador now resides in Wash- 
ington. 

At home, what has happened politically? 

The authority formerly exercised by the two 
dominant parties has weakened. The President can 
no longer issue commands confident that they will be 
obeyed by leaders or members of his own party. 
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The power of Party leaders over their ‘“‘ followers ” 
has diminished, not to say disappeared. The arrival 
of this new condition is illustrated by the breaking up 
of the old-line Parties into blocs. 

The current agitation in the Philippines is strictly 
in tune with the times. 

The foregoing presents, briefly, one phase of the 
political and social trend. 

But there is another. 

In certain respects it is a contradictory, an incon- 
gruous trend. 

This is the trend — the lurch, one might say — 
towards dictators. Probably it will prove temporary. 

Russia deposed and assassinated the Czar, and set 
up Lenin, Trotzky, and successors, absolute auto- 
crats and dictators, who have employed the prison 
and the firing-squad more freely and ruthlessly than 
did the Czar. 

Italy switched from a race towards Socialism and 
Communism to Dictator Mussolini, who has ruled 
with an iron hand, giving even the king his orders. 

In Turkey there arose Kemal Pasha, who has 
acted the rôle of a Cromwell towards the country’s 
parliament. 

The Spanish king is now but a pawn in the hands 
of Dictator Primo de Rivera, the soldier-leader of 
the military revolt in that nation. 

Germany sought a dictator, and had there been a 
Napoleon or a Cromwell ready to step forward he 
doubtless would gladly have been given free rein 
to set up a one-man rulership. 
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Hungary found a dictator, and in lesser European 
countries dictators or semi-dictators have sprung 
into vogue. 

At home, in church government, a revolt against 
constituted authority is agitating many minds. And 
the rebellion against Prohibition occupies daily 
attention. 

What does it all mean? What is the significance 
of itall? Is there logic, is there a basic law or prin- 
ciple or motive running through and explaining 
it all? 

Does it contradict, or does it harmonize with the 
theory that men now resent authority, power, orders, 
bossing ? 

May not the explanation be that the royal rulers 
who have been deposed were not chosen by their sub- 
jects, by their citizens, whereas the new dictators 
have been chosen and set up — at least theoretically 
— by the people themselves? l 

Does this same reasoning supply the key to polit- 
ical, social and industrial developments at home ? 

If we agree in reaching the conclusion that all 
these developments and trends mean that the people, 
the so-called common people, the rank-and-file, the 
masses, are asserting themselves, asserting their 
freedom, asserting their democracy. do they not 
contain a lesson, a warning, enlightenment, guidance 
for American industrial and financial leaders, for all 
business executives, for anyone and everyone charged 
with the responsibility of handling men or employ- 
ing capital? 
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The clamor for subjecting decisions of the United 
States Supreme Court to rejection by Congress, the 
clamor for the “initiative, the referendum and the 
recall,” the clamor for this, that and the next amend- 
ment to the Constitution, are all symptoms of the 
same trend, the same demand as we see under way 
in the carrying on of industry — namely, a larger 
and still larger measure of self-government, and self- 
assertion, and self-determination; a craving for an 
increased measure of applied democracy, an insist- 
ence upon fuller opportunity for self-expression, a 
revolt against the imposition of authority and power 
from above, a pressing forward — gropingly — 
towards greater equality, a searching and seeking 
for the advent of that day foreseen and sung by the 
ploughman poet of Scotland: 


For a’ that, and a’ that, 
Our toils obscure, and a’ that, 
The rank is but the guinea’s stamp, 
The man’s the gowd for a’ that. 


What tho’ on hamely fare we dine, 
Wear hoddin grey, and a’ that; 

Gi'e fools their silks, and knaves their wine, 
A man’s a man for a’ that! 


For a’ that, and a’ that, 
Their tinsel show, and a’ that, 

The honest man, though e'er sae poor, 
Is king œ men for & that! 
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For a’ that, and a’ that 
It’s coming yet for a’ that 

That man to man, the world o'er, 
Shall brothers be for æ that! 


The forward-looking executive and employer will 
not ignore this universal trend. He will not ignore 
or neglect plans or proposals designed to bring his 
organization into harmony with the march of human 
progress. He will not scoff at plans for profit- 
sharing. He will not flout schemes for effecting 
“ employee representation.” He will not neglect 
the possibilities of stock ownership by workers. He 
will not laugh at those executives who strive to run 
their organizations through counsel and co-operation 
instead of by issuing autocratic orders and decrees. 
He will not set himself up on a throne and seek to 
rule his people as so many “ dumb, driven cattle.” 
He will not essay to arrest the rising tide of indus- 
trial democracy. He will not be governed by what 
was possible in the past, but by what promises to be 
necessary — and profitable — in the future. 

The development of machinery and of mass pro- 
duction has engaged major attention during the last 
thirty years. The development of men should — 
and will — engage more attention during the next 
thirty years. | 





You would please God? Then please His chil- 
dren, your fellow-mortals, especially those whose 
pleasures are few. 
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The Key-Man in Industry To-day 
Is the Foreman 


Wuo is the key-man ina large plant? The foreman. 

Owen D. Young, the business statesman who 
directs the destinies of the General Electric Com- 
pany, recently observed to me that the time has 
come for enlightened industrial leaders to address 
themselves earnestly and energetically to the fore- 
man problem. ‘ The foreman is the connecting link 
between the workers and the management,” said 
Mr. Young. ‘In the eyes of the men, the foreman 
not only represents the company but is the company. 
Their contacts do not go beyond him. Neither do 
their thoughts, as a rule. Therefore, large organ- 
izations put into the charge of their foremen tre- 
mendous responsibility.” 

The aim of industry must be to train, to educate, 
to develop men who will be superior craftsmen and, 
at the same time, capable handlers of men. Admit- 
tedly such a combination is not easily obtained or 
evolved. Men possessing such dual ability usually 
can find positions better paid than a foremanship. 

But if it be true that the foreman is the key-man in 
industry, wil] it not be advisable to raise his financial 
status very substantially ? 
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Are You of the Schwab, 
Ford or Gary Type? 


WHICH type are you? The Gary type or the Schwab 
type or the Ford type? 

A man familiar with all three, Charles Piez, head 
of the Link-Belt Company, and who played a con- 
spicuous part in the handling of Government ship- 
ping problems during the war, gave most interesting 
sidelights on their personalities shortly before Judge 
Gary died. 

“There is a strain of similarity between all suc- 
cessful men,” said Mr. Piez, “ and yet to outward. 
appearances they are different. Judge Gary has an 
astute legal mind, a thoroughly trained intellect, 
splendid powers of analysis and reasoning, a philo- 
sophica] attitude toward business, and a thorough 
sense of the responsibility a big corporation owes 
the public. Judge Gary stands out more prom- 
inently than his company — whenever the Steel Cor- 
poration is mentioned it is Judge Gary. He is, in 
fact, the Steel Corporation. 

“I had a peculiar experience with him several 
years ago which illustrates the character of the man. 
Many years ago, in our very early days, we didn’t 
know much about conveying, and we had a large con- 
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tract for a foundry system for the Deering Har- 
vester Company. Our equipment didn’t work satis- 
factorily but we felt we hadn’t been given a fair 
chance. It was thrown out before we could correct 
the trouble and we were sued for the money that 
had been paid on account. 

“ Our lawyer was the best we could afford. The 
Harvester Company was at that time represented 
by Judge Gary, and we both went to court. He took 
our poor little lawyer by the nape of the neck, shook 
him hard and dropped him. That was the end of 
the case — we lost. 

“ At the time to which ] referred I was seated 
close to Judge Gary at a dinner. He turned to me 
and said: 

“ “Mr. Piez, I had a lawsuit against your com- 
pany many years ago. You know, I think I made a 
mistake at that time. You fellows had a good idea 
— what you needed was co-operation. What I 
should have advised my clients to do was to co- 
operate instead of fight.’ 

“ “That comes from your business experience,’ I 
remarked. ‘ You never would have acted on that 
kind of suggestion as a lawyer.’ 

“Well, he answered, ‘ we do get wiser as we get 
older.’ 

“ Charles Schwab is a contrasting type — almost 
everyone knows the stories which circulate about 
him. During our work with the Emergency Fleet 
Corporation we lived at the same hotel for many 
months, and we had the intimate contacts which 
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come from partnership in a great enterprise. He is 
as different from Judge Gary as day from night. 
He is buoyant, always happy, rather emotional. He 
works on inspiration and instinct. He makes mis- 
takes — but what a spirit! What resourcefulness 
in getting back on the right track. He knows men 
and their reactions. 

“ I like to tell the story of my first intimate meet- 
ing with Mr. Schwab, because it is typical of his 
methods. It was at the time when Ed. Hurley, chair- 
man of the Shipping Board and president of the 
Emergency Fleet Corporation, realized that we had 
lost public confidence — when the public expected us 
to deliver six million tons of ships and construct the 
yards to build them overnight. 

“We had an all-day session with Mr. Schwab. 
We told what we wanted, but he hesitated. He said 
he would have to think matters over, and he returned 
to New York for a few days. When he came back 
he dropped into my office and sat down. 

“c T have had talks with friends in New York who 
know you,’ he said, ‘ and I have decided to come on, 
if you stay.’ 

“Mr. Schwab,’ I answered, ‘J don’t know 
whether I can do that —I haven’t worked under a 
boss for many years; I’m getting old, and I don’t 
know whether we can pull together.’ 

‘Hell!’ he exclaimed, ‘I’m taking the same 
chance on you.’ 

“ Some time later I went into his office. I said: 


‘Are you feeling well to-day?’ 
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“‘ Now what have I done?’ he asked. 

““T think you have made a poor contract with 
So and So.’ 

“< What will we do about it?’ he asked. 

“ ‘I have seen them,’ I answered, ' and they have 
consented to change.’ 

‘Good boy!’ was his comment. 

“Henry Ford is the direct anthithesis to both 
Judge Gary and Charles Schwab. He is a slight, 
modest man who isn’t at all impressive to the eye. 
He has humor. During the war he was building sub- 
chasers. Mr. Schwab and ] happened to be in De- 
troit and J asked him if he was ever bothered by the 
stories which went the rounds about Ford machines. 

“<: Not at all,’ answered Mr. Ford. ‘They are 
all good advertising.’ 

“ Then he told a real Ford story which happened 
to himself. It seemed that he was experimenting 
with a worm drive on an old Ford. In testing it out 
he was driving out into the country some fifteen or 
twenty miles, when he came to a large car that was 
stalled at the side of the road. Two men were work- 
ing and fussing with it. Henry stopped and said: 

“' T would like to be of some help.’ 

“At the end of about fifteen minutes he succeeded 
in getting the machine going, and one of the men 
dove down into his pocket and pulled out a dollar. 

“< No, thanks,’ Henry protested, ‘I have plenty 
of money.’ 

““You’re a liar,’ said the man. ‘No man with 
plenty of money would drive a machine like that!’ ” 
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Your Sons Shouldn’t Think 
Exactly as You Do! 


ONE of our richest Americans, deeply religious, is 
grieving over the fact that his growing sons do not 
think exactly as he thinks. 

At school and college they are imbibing ideas © 
which differ from his. They are fond of pleasure. 
They like to do most of the things others of their 
age do. The father feels that they are not suf- 
ficiently seriously-minded. His own father indulged 
very little in youthful pleasures and he himself fol- 
lowed in his father’s footsteps. But he finds that his 
own children are different. They are modern. They 
desire freedom of action. They do not regard life 
as solemnly as he does. They are too “advanced,” 
he thinks, in various respects. 

When I talked about this with another multi- 
millionaire, his comment was: 

“ Why should his children think and act exactly 
as he did when he was their age? If they did, they 
would be freaks. They simply wouldn’t fit into mod- 
ern conditions. Why send children to college and 
then expect them not to absorb new ideas? Progress 
would cease if each succeeding generation thought 
and acted exactly as its predecessor. You and I — 
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and this father — must be prepared to grant our 
children a generous measure of freedom of thought 
and action. 

“ You and I didn’t sport around in an automobile 
when we were young men. But is that any reason 
why we should deny our children a car? Our 
mothers didn’t wear short skirts. But we would 
make our daughters ridiculous if we forced them to 
wear the same length of skirts as our mothers wore. 

“ As long as young folks don’t do anything dis- 
graceful we shouldn’t try to keep them too much 
under our thumb. Besides, it wouldn’t work for 
long. Excessive repression at home usually results 
in excesses when children leave home.” 





“The Lord is my Shepherd: I shall not want.” 
That conviction immovably anchored in the heart 
is worth — words nor figures can express it. 


Dt et a ad 


Twenty years for education; forty years for 
perspiration; twenty years for recreation. 


aw ë e ë P 


Pray more to give happiness, less to get it — and 
lo! it will come in as you send it out. 


l tn aed 


Curious, but the more of others’ burdens we bear, 
the greater our strength to carry our own. 
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S. Z. Mitchell “ Prodigal with 
His Time,’ Yet — 


SHOULD a busy man have a schedule prepared for 
each day’s activity? Should a cut-and-dried pro- 
gram be arranged for each moment and each hour 
of the following day? 

Or should he purposely plan to leave a rather 
generous amount of time for chance callers and other 
unforeseeable interruptions? 

Which system yields the better results ? 

“Mr. Mitchell is the most prodigal man I know 
of with his time, yet he devours a staggering amount 
of work,” remarked an associate of Sidney Z. Mitch- 
ell, president of the Electric Bond and Share Com- 
pany and actively interested in scores of public 
utility enterprises. 

“ If somebody shows up who interests him he will 
listen and talk for half-an-hour or an hour, regard- 
less of how many things may be pressing for his 
attention. This often puts him away behind with 
his day’s engagements and his day’s work, but he 
thinks nothing of keeping on working until mid- 
night. In fact, it is more common for him to work 
late into the evening than it is for him to quit at 
the time other people quit. Hours simply mean 
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nothing to him. I’ve known him, when on an in- 
spection trip, to start on the job at 4:30 in the 
morning and to keep on going until everyone with 
him was ready to drop from exhaustion.” 

Mr. Mitchell is essentially of the type that re- 
fuses to follow a clockwork system. Yet he has ac- 
complished more constructive work than perhaps any 
other man in the whole public utility world. And 
there is no person in America who more thoroughly 
enjoys life. 

Lots of men make a fetish of refusing to see any- 
body except by appointment and of following a 
schedule to the letter. They act with the prompti- 
tude and the precision of a well-ordered machine. 
The visitor is informed by a secretary just how 
many moments have been allotted to him and, on the 
dot, another caller is announced. 

Now, this latter method may be more efficient. 
It may be more businesslike. It may save a lot of 
time. It may be conducive to orderliness. It may 
eliminate occasion for working overtime. It may 
be conducive to the peace of mind of those who are 
sticklers for discipline, for “ organization,” for 
military exactitude. 

And, admittedly, many men who thus order their 
days achieve wonderful results. 

Yet it has been my observation that such men 
hardly ever get as much out of life as the fellows 
who are less machine-like in their movements and 
more human, so to speak. I have noticed that, with 
few exceptions, the very biggest men of affairs, and 
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certainly those who are most popular, are the ones 
more or less “ prodigal” with their time, men of 
the Mitchell class. 

Incidentally, such men, as a rule, make up early 
in the morning or at night for the time which they 
“ waste ” during business hours. They are willing 
to do this for the sake of showing courtesy and con- 
sideration towards those who wish to see them. 

In other words, they are willing to take out of 
themselves rather than out of their business the 
time-cost of being approachable, sociable, cordial. 

It is very important for a business man to be 
efficient, of course. But is it not quite as important 
for him to be human? 





Is your goal in life such that the reaching of it 
would win you a place in the hearts, the affections, 
the esteem of others? Or would it please only your- 
self? If so, it wouldn’t do even that. 


we 


Pride in the mere possession of much worldly 
goods reveals an impoverished soul. 


ie tn it a 


To sway others, don’t be easily swayed yourself. 
Have deep-rooted convictions. 


P ë EOE 


Enthusiasm without knowledge is as a mob 
without a guide. 
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Are You Like These Sheep? 


AN Easterner was visiting a Western ranch. A flock 
of sheep were being driven across a field. The visitor 
noticed that the leader and every other sheep jumped 
high in the air at a certain point. As there was 
neither ditch nor fence there, he was puzzled. He 
asked the ranch owner if he had any idea what 
caused the sheep to act so foolishly. ‘‘ Yes,” re- 
plied the rancher. “ Many years ago there was a 
fence here. It was taken down long before any of 
these sheep were born. Their ancestors used to 
jump the fence, and ever since then the sheep have 
kept jumping over an imaginary fence.” 

Silly sheep, you say? But don’t many of us shy at 
imaginary fences? Sometimes I have worried over 
what I thought was a high barrier, only to find that 
the barrier existed merely in my imagination. Is it 
not true that our worst obstacles are those we create 
in our own mind? The man who has the stuff of suc- 
cess in him isn't afraid of either real or imaginary 
obstacles. The failure, on the other hand, sees noth- 
ing but obstacles and shrinks from attempting to 
scale them. 

Before you mentally laugh at the sheep, make sure 
you are not equally foolish. 
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Investors Will Outnumber 
Wage Earners 


THE day is coming when there will be a greater num- 
ber of investors than wage earners in this country. 

The latest authoritative figures at the time this ts 
written shows 43,000,000 “gainfully occupied.” 
That figure — equalling 37 per cent. of our total 
population — includes every man, woman and child 
earning money in any line of work. ‘The number 
coming under the head of the term “ wage earners ” 
would be, of course, not half as large. 

The popular estimate now is that there are 
15,000,000 investors in the United States. 

In my judgment that estimate is far too high. The 
probability is that the total is below 10,000,000. 
Even so, the army of investors is growing so rapidly 
that in a relatively few years it will exceed the total 
number of wage earners. 

The two most impressive developments have been, 
first, the tremendous increase in the number of cus- 
tomer-owners of securities and, second, the equally 
tremendous increase in the number of employee- 
owners of securities. 

In the public utility field alone some 2,000,000 cus- 
tomers have been enrolled as stockholders or bond- 
holders, mostly stockholders. 
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Anything like complete data on the aggregate 
number of employee-owners have never been com- 
piled. But actual figures have been obtained from 
quite a number of large corporations. These actual 
figures are extremely illuminating and significant. 

The list is headed by the American Telephone & 
Telegraph Company. In addition to 57,000 em- 
ployees who had already purchased stock of an 
approximate value of $170,000,000, 200,000 em- 
ployees were in 1927 paying instalments on 830,000 
shares, showing a market value of over $145,000,- 
000. 

The United States Steel Corporation reports 47,- 
647 employee-owners of approximately $100,000,- 
ooo worth of stock. Standard Oil of New Jersey 
employees to the number of 16,358 own or are in 
process of acquiring $30,000,000 worth of stock. 
No fewer than 40,000 Armour & Company workers 
are numbered among that organization’s stock- 
holders. New York Central has 27,915 employee- 
stockowners; Pennsylvania Railroad, 20,000; Stan- 
dard Oil of Indiana, 17,835; Swift & Company, 
15,700; Eastman Kodak, 15,000; International 
Harvester, 13,500; Standard Oil of California, t1, 
854; Bethlehem Steel, 9,398, with 13,216 employees 
making payments on additional stock. 

In 1926 the employees of Philadelphia Rapid 
Transit owned one-third of the common stock and 
the percentage later substantially increased, piving 
them control of the enterprise, as it can be voted 
as one block. Already the workers in various other 
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large corporations own collectively more shares than 
any individual or interest. This applies to several 
leading Standard Oil companies; even the Rockefel- 
lers own less than the working force. Interesting 
figures have been obtained by investigators from a 
number of other companies. 

For example, the employees of the Fuller Brush. 
Company own almost 100 per cent. of the stock; 
the employees of the California Corrugated Culvert 
Company own 95 per cent. of the common stock; 
those of the Murphy Varnish Company 75 per cent. 
of the stock; while employees of the A. Nash Com- 
pany, Inc., own a majority of the company’s shares. 

In an address in 1926 an official of the Philadel- 
phia Rapid Transit Company said: 


One-third of the voting stock of the company — 200,000 
shares out of a total of 600,000 — is held in one block and 
voted at every meeting by trustees of the men’s own selec- 
tion. The next largest block of stock is about 5,000 shares. 

The power which is thus placed in the hands of the em- 
ployees has caused our organization to be called the first 
Soviet in America. Is it not disastrous, ask the critics, to 
put the men in position to force the management to in- 
crease their wages or to pay out every available nickel in 
dividends? 

Our answer is emphatically “No.” 

These men who own so large a portion of the workshop 
in which they earn their daily bread have learned that both 
their dividends and their wages are dependent on the kind 
of effort that they put forth in giving service to their 
community. 

We find that as employee-ownership increases, the ap- 
preciation of responsibility also increases. Above all, our 
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experience has taught us that when the workers appreciate 
that the management is honest in its intention to treat the 
men fairly, the men never violate that confidence. In fact, 
they are ever ready to go the management one better. 


Stock control by workers would be peculiarly fitting 
in this republic. We pride ourselves on the breadth 
of our democracy. What could be more democratic 
than to have our leading enterprises owned largely 
by those in their employ? 

Would employee control prove dangerous, injur- 
ious? History proves that responsibility invariably 
has a sobering influence — one notable example was 
the circumspect course followed by the Labor Party 
in Britain when it won control of the Government. 

We entrust all adult citizens with a vote regard- 
less of their ownership of property. Would it be 
any more hazardous to entrust with a vote in the 
running of a corporation those adults who have won 
the right to vote by saving their money and acquir- 
ing shares in the corporation? Would such men not 
carefully refrain from doing anything which would 
wreck the enterprise affording them the means of 
earning their daily bread, and in which they had 
invested their life’s savings? 

All this is looking fairly far ahead, of course. 
Meanwhile, every genuinely democratic citizen must 
welcome the growth of employee-stockownership. 

Incidentally, the growth of such ownership entails 
upon employers and executives of such corporations 
a sacred obligation to administer management hon- 
estly and efficiently. 
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Leaders, Not Drivers, Now in 
Chief Demand 


A vERY high-priced executive, whom I know, is to be 
dropped. He made a spectacular success with one 
large organization as a terrific driver. The results 
he achieved attracted nationwide interest throughout 
his industry. But, without any public explanation, 
he dropped out. He soon found another big job. 
Again he became a whirlwind driver. Brilliant 
results were scored — for a time. But he is going 
to be released. 

Why? Both organizations discovered that driv- 
ing could be overdone. The first selected as his 
successor a leader, not a driver. This successor has 
achieved bigger things and the directors would not 
think of letting him go. He has his men solidly with 
him. They are eager to please him, not because 
they fear him, but because they like him. They like 
him not only because of his friendly personality, but 
because they are convinced that he is constantly 
striving to improve their lot, to obtain for them 
better and better conditions, and to use his own 
brains to the utmost to co-operate with them in 
making headway. 

Drivers are out of date in this country. They had 
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their place when there were far more workers than 
jobs, and especially where working forces were com- 
posed largely of ignorant immigrants. But during 
our recent years of prosperity, the best results have 
been achieved under leaders, not drivers, under pop- 
ular executives, not hated executives. A worker who 
rose to a position of some responsibility in a large 
plant recently said to me, “I would have gladly 
swept the floor if I had been asked to do it, but 
when I was gruffly ordered to do something not part 
of my job, I quit.” 

The biggest salaries in future will go, not to 
drivers, but to leaders. 





The most precious deposits of all are the deposits 
of affection and friendship and love for you laid up 
in the hearts of your fellow-mortals. 


BO PP a aa 


Most Americans who have hewn notable careers 
and now draw notable salaries were, not so many 
years ago, hewers of wood and drawers of water. 


D no al 


Life is like tennis in that the player who doesn’t 
serve well usually loses in the end. 


A 


High authority should be regarded as a high 
explosive — and handled with care. 
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This Method Will Buck Up 


Salesmen 


SALESMEN often are disposed to become discouraged. 
Call after call brings no order. Prospect after 
prospect acts curtly. 

A friend tells me how one of the most successful 
salesmen in America functions. He says: 

“This man has kept a careful record of all the 
calls he has made over a long period of years. 

“ His earnings have increased very satisfactorily 
and amount now to a large sum each year. 

“ At the end of the year he foots up his income, 
divides the total amount by the number of calls 
made, and tells himself that each call has averaged 
him so much. 

“ He starts the new year confident that his results 
will be governed quite largely by the tota] number 
of calls he makes. He does not expect every call 
to yield an order. But if he makes ten calls in a day 
without landing a single prospect, he does not 
gloomily tell himself that the day has been a blank. 
Instead, he reasons out that his earnings for that 
day have amounted to ten times the yield of the 
average call in the previous year. 

“ By taking this mental attitude, he starts out each 
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morning full of faith and confidence and courage. 
Turndowns don’t get on his nerves. His cheerful, 
optimistic manner has proved, he figures, a valuable 
asset in helping him to keep on improving his rec- 
ord.” 

No particle of matter, scientists tell us, is ever 
destroyed — it merely changes its form. 

Similarly, will it not buck up a salesman if he 
convinces himself that not one call is ever wasted? 

After all, isn’t this method of reckoning sensible? 
Why reason that because no name was put on the 
dotted line a sales visit was entirely futile? Herbert 
Fleishhacker, now the foremost banker and financier 
in San Francisco, was a salesman when a mere youth. 
The going was uphill. I asked him how he finally 
made headway. 

“ Whenever I was kicked out at the front door 
I came back smiling at the back door the next week.” 
he replied. “TI never lost patience or lost heart. If 
a man wouldn’t buy one week, I felt all the more 
determined that he would buy when I called on him 
the following week. My sheer persistence — and 
I always tried to be bubbling over with cheerfulness 
—finally broke down most of what you modern 
fellows call ‘ sales resistance.’ ” 

Of course, there are calls and calls — calls which 
have been most carefully prepared for; calls which 
have been preceded by the gathering of all possible 
information about the prospect and his requirements; 
calls which prove as profitable to the buyer as to the 
salesman. [It does not follow that the mere blind 
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ringing of a hundred doorbells will yield the same 
results as one hundred or even fifty calls for which 
the groundwork has been painstakingly laid. 

How much time and thought and work should 
precede a call depends on what the call can be rea- 
sonably expected to produce. The larger the unit of 
sale the greater should be the preliminary work. 

Even so, however, there must necessarily result 
in any line of salesmanship many visits which bring 
no orders. And it is equally true that the greater 
the number of sensible calls made, the larger the 
amount of business booked in course of the year. 

Get it firmly fixed in your head that no conscien- 
tious sales call is to be regarded as worthless. 
Rather adopt the reckoning already described and 
refuse to call any day’s work a total loss. 

“Nil desperandum ” — never despair —is an 
excellent motto for go-getting salesmen. 





If you can’t have things done your way, jump in 
and do your darndest to get them done the other way. 


e ë e ë 


To-day exert thyself to earn applause; to-morrow 
will be time enough to sit back and listen for it. 


C a a 


Cultivate farsightedness certainly. But carefully 
watch your very next step — and the next — and 
the next. 
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Have You Blue Stripes? 


DIRECTOR of the Budget Lord, addressing the 156th 
annua] dinner of the Chamber of Commerce of the 
State of New York, described some of his expe- 
riences in running down and eliminating Govern- 
mental extravagance, waste and foolishness. Notic- 
ing that mail bags had blue stripes, he asked why. 
He kept asking all along the line until he reached 
the highest executive in charge. Even he hadn’t 
the slightest idea. “ Then,” General Lord told him, 
“let’s stop using them.” Result, a saving of $40,000 
a year. 

Have any blue stripes crept into your organiza- 
tion? Charles M. Schwab is fond of relating how 
he became interested in a soldier on duty in a cor- 
ridor of the War Office in London during the war, 
because he couldn’t figure out what the man was 
doing. Schwab's questioning led to an investigation. 
It was discovered that many years before a proud 
dame got paint on her dress while walking through 
the corridor and a soldier was immediately delegated 
to prevent repetition of such a mishap. The paint 
on the wall had been dry for a generation, but a 
soldier was still kept on duty! 

Are you sure there are no blue stripes in your 
organization ? 
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Pullman Company’s Example 
Embodies a Suggestion 


Tus can be laid down as basic: No human being can 
be genuinely happy unless he or she stands well in the 
esteem of fellow-mortals. We all want recognition. 

Many executives would achieve more success in 
handling men were they to recognize this elementary 
truth and act upon it. Inside every one of us is an 
ego, an individuality, a personality, a soul, a con- 
sciousness that we are a separate, distinct human 
entity. This ego, this consciousness is our real selves. 
Who would deal successfully with us must never 
forget that we possess and are possessed by this ego. 

More than one workman has shown me a letter 
of recommendation which he values far more than 
any increase in pay he ever received. A word of 
appreciation often can accomplish what nothing else 
could accomplish. 

The Pullman Company has done something worth 
bringing to the attention of other employers. It has 
named a Pullman car after a porter who proved a 
hero — and, incidentally, it has awarded recognition, 
in the form of stock of the company, to a conductor 
and four porters who also exhibited splendid courage. 
Here are the circumstances under which Porter 
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Oscar J. Daniels of Chicago earned the distinction 
of having a car given his name. 

On the morning when the disastrous wreck of the 
German-American excursion train from Chicago to 
New York occurred near Rockport, N. J., Daniels 
and a passenger were seated in the forward end of 
the frst Pullman. When the locomotive and two 
day coaches jumped the track and piled up, this 
Pullman went off the rails close by the locomotive, 
which was emitting dense clouds of scorching steam. 
The jar threw open the forward door and the steam 
poured in. The passengers screamed with fright 
and pain. Daniels, thrown to the floor, jumped to 
his feet and braved the steam to close the door. He 
succeeded — and fell at the post of duty. He was 
still alive when the rescuing party entered the car, 
but as he lay with other victims, he refused first aid, 
saying: “ Attend to that little girl first,” indicating 
a seven-year-old child next him. The doctors 
obeyed. When they returned to the porter, death 
had taken him. 

Far too few executives have evolved adequate 
plans for according recognition to worthy workers. 
Many an executive forgets that each workman is 
just as human as he himself is. They do not grasp 
that in each workman is an ego which rarely can be 
satisfied by dollars alone. 

Is not the action taken by the Pullman Company 
likely to inspire loyalty and heroism among its force? 

Executives should never forget that each one of 
us, high or humble, has an ego. 
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Increasing Importance of Sales 
and Credit Managers 


DIRECTORS and presidents of corporations should 
give serious consideration to this: 

Modern business is becoming more and more a 
problem of sales and of credit. Twenty years ago, 
even ten years ago, the sales manager often was 
regarded as a very minor official. The credit man- 
ager ranked still lower in the organization; often 
his position was little better than that of an ordinary 
clerk or bookkeeper. 

Distribution to-day being in many lines a harder 
problem than production, top-notch salaries should 
be paid to obtain top-notch sales managers. Now 
that credit is entering tremendously largely into the 
conduct of most businesses, directors and presidents 
should spare no effort, no expense to develop the 
most capable and comprehensive credit departments. 

The sales manager and also the credit manager in 
most enterprises should to-day rank with vice-presi- 
dents. Indeed, the sales manager in many cases 
should come next in authority to the president. 

A second-rate sales manager or a second-rate 
credit manager is to-day and will be to-morrow a 
tenth-rate investment. 
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This the American Business 
Man Has Done 


_ ADMITTING that the American business man has a 
normal share of the faults common to human nature. 
suppose, for a change, instead of snarling at him, 
we try to think of some of the things he has done 
to make life more comfortable for all of us. 

Who is to-day doing more than any other human 
being has ever done to stimulate the discovery of the 
causes, and achieve the eradication, of human dis- 
eases? 

An American business man. 

Who have been mainly responsible for the rise of 
the United States to first rank among modern 
nations? 

The American business men. 

Who have done most to give this country its un- 
equalled array of universities and colleges? 

Our business men. 

From whom have come much of the wherewithal 
to build and maintain our wealth of hospitals ? 

Business men. 

Who are the mainstay of our most energetic and 
important churches? 

Business men. 
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Who pay the largest share of the nation’s griev- 
ously heavy taxation burdens? 

The business men of the country. 

To whom are our great agricultura] population 
indebted for the harvesting and other implements 
which have made farming less arduous physically 
and more attractive financially? 

Business men. 

Who have made it possible for you and me to 
enjoy a greater diversity of food, a more generous 
supply of clothing, and more attractive and sanitary 
homes ? 

Our business men. 

Whose enterprise and achievements have made it 
possible to pay in this country the highest wages and 
the highest salaries in the world? 

America’s business men. 

Who gave America her unmatched system of rail- 
road transportation? 

Business men. 

Whose efforts have made it possible for us to 
enjoy the telegraph, the telephone, the radio, the 
phonograph, the movies? 

Business men. 

To whom do we owe our abundant supply, at low 
cost. of books, periodicals, newspapers and other 
reading? 

Our business men. 

Whose achievements have made it feasible to cut 
down the common working day from the twelve or 
fourteen hours of our forefathers to the eight hours 
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of to-day, freely interspersed with holidays and 
vacations? 

Business men’s. 

Give others all the credit they deserve — work- 
men, inventors, engineers, chemists, scientists, 
teachers, statesmen, philosophers. 

But never make the mistake of imagining that the 
business man has nothing but faults and that he has 
done little or nothing for the advancement of the 
nation and the well-being of you and me. 

And you will find him doing still more to-morrow 
for us and our children. 





The final question shall be not. How much have 
you? but, How much have you done? 


a e ëA 


What most big men seek is greater power. A 
few, still bigger, seek to serve. 


Pa e te ae 


Look ahead. For that purpose are your eyes in 
the front of your head. 


aee tant 


If you’re wise, when you have à chance to do the 
other fellow you won't do it. 


a ee ad 


Sorrows can enrich more deeply than success. 
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These Are The Three M’s 
of Management 


Tue three M’s of management are Men, Methods 
and Materials. 

Of these three the most important is Men, for no 
matter how efficient your Methods may be or how 
fine your Materials, success will not be achieved un- 
less the right men are handling them. Of course, 
even the brainiest of men court failure if their Meth- 
ods and their Materials are not right. 

It was ex-President Thayer of the American Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Company who once impressed 
upon me that some executives took tremendous pains 
to draw up an ideal organization chart, and then felt 
that nothing more was necessary. 

“ But,” said Mr. Thayer, “ an organization chart 
may be perfect on paper and yet be worthless. No 
chart functions by itself. Executives must choose 
men who will see that it functions properly.” 

And it was Andrew Carnegie who declared once 
that even though his whole plant burned down over- 
night, he could start up all over again, but that if he 
lost his organization of men he would be helpless. 

Get the first M of management right, namely, 
Men, and the right Methods and the right Materials 
will follow. 
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How Workers Are Given 
Steady Employment 


Wuat does the wage earner want most of all? 

Steady work. 

America’s rubber manufacturers have set a worthy 
example. They take the greatest possible pains to 
keep their people working all through the months 
when the demand for tires is extremely light. 

Flow do they do it? 

I sought the answer in Akron. 

Instead of frantically adding to their working 
forces during the Spring and Summer months and 
dismissing many thousands during the long Winter 
months, the leading companies contrive to keep going 
on an astonishingly level keel all through the year. 
When the general business of the country becomes 
more or less depressed, the rubber manufacturers 
do not slash their lists of workers; they curtail the 
number of hours of work. | 

Perhaps of still greater benefit, they keep on 
manufacturing tires during December, January, 
February and March and ship them to dealers under 
a favorable financial arrangement, called, in the 
trade, Spring dating. The dealer can order all the 
tires and other goods he desires to have on hand at 
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the opening of Spring, and can have them shipped 
during the Winter without having to pay until May. 

Meanwhile, the manufacturers carry the financial 
load by means of their own resources, supplemented 
by whatever bank borrowings may be necessary. 

President William O’Neil, of the General Tire 
and Rubber Company, made the statement to me: 

“ For the past four years our plant has averaged 
better than go per cent. of its capacity for each week 
of the year.” 

He added: “ It isn’t how much you pay a man per 
day that counts, but it’s what he earns tn a year — 
he has to pay rent every month of the year and has 
to eat every day of the year.” 

So important is this problem of furnishing steady 
employment all through the year to wage earners 
in every industry that the methods here successfully 
applied should interest employers and workers else- 
where. Said Mr. O’Neil: 

“The greatest overhead a manufacturer has to 
contend with is the peaks and valleys caused by the 
dul] and busy seasons in demand for his product. 
The first duty of management is to give steady em- 
ployment to the workers. 

“ Tires are consumed much more rapidly during 
the Spring and Summer than during the Winter. 
They wear out much faster in hot weather. The 
average tire dealer does three times as much business 
from April to July as he does from December to 
March. 


“ Therefore, the solicitation of orders during 
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January, February and March, payment to be due 
on the tenth of May, or, better still, one-third on 
April 10, one-third on May to and one-third on 
June 10, enables the factories to get merchandise 
on the dealers’ shelves ready for the Spring rush. 

“ Besides eliminating the seasonal depression 
valley, it gives the manufacturer advantage of the 
judgment of the dealer of what his actua] require- 
ments are going to be. It gives him additional 
storage space, and a safer credit from the banker’s 
angle. 

“ It gives the dealer a readiness to serve, it gives 
him cheaper freight rates because he does not have 
to order by express, and it permits him to make sales 
a little ahead of his rush season. 

“ The dealer is protected against price decline on 
merchandise on hand on the tenth of May. This is 
only proper, seeing that the factories ask him to 
buy ahead of his actual requirements. Besides, if 
the factory were holding the merchandise, which it 
would have to do, in readiness for the Spring rush, 
it would incur the loss just the same.” 

Is it any wonder that one citizen assured me, 
“ Akron is a city of contented workers ”? 





Christ forgave much and many, but he would not 
forgive the man who hid his talent. 


Count or be counted out. 
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Which Locations Are Best 
for Industrial Plants? 


CITIZENS raised objections to permitting the Ameri- 
can Sugar Refining Company to expand its Brooklyn 
plant on a scale which would have necessitated the 
closing of three streets. This incident raises the 
important question, Where are big plants likely to 
be located in future? 

Large cities usually have been selected in the past. 

Conditions, however, are changing. Desirable 
labor can be attracted to most cities; cheap electric 
power in adequate quantity can now be furnished in 
most towns or cities; good transportation facilities 
can be arranged at many points: and housing facil- 
ities are no longer an insuperable obstacle to the 
establishment of even a very large plant by a power- 
ful corporation. 

Congestion has become so serious in most of our 
leading cities that the daily transporting of workers 
and of materials has become a grave problem. High 
rents are a further drawback in the largest cities. 

The prospect is that mammoth industrial plants 
will not hereafter be set up in metropolitan cities 
but, rather, near either the main sources of raw 
materials or important consuming centers. 
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What Do You Really 
Want? The Answer 


Wuar do you work for? 

To earn a living? To maintain a home for your 
wife, your children and yourself? To accumulate 
wealth? To rise to place and power? To win fame? 

Whatever it is it can be expressed in one word: 
Reward. 

This chapter is prompted by a little conversation 
I heard between a small boy and a teacher. Lessons 
were over. 

“ Didn’t T do very well today?” he asked, in a 
plaintive tone. 

“ Yes; you did very well.” 

“ Well, won’t you please give me my reward?” 

The teacher apologized, handed the child a tiny 
gold-colored paper star, and as he pasted it in his 
book, he beamed with happiness. 

You and J also work for rewards. I know some 
men, many men, in fact, who are working for re- 
wards which, to my mind, are not worth any more 
than the paper star coveted by this school-child. 

I vividly remember how one very rich man years 
ago told me that he envied me my job because, as he 
put it, “ You have such a fine opportunity to become 
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” 


well known.” The paper star he ardently desired. 
I discovered, was publicity. He was not consumed 
with a burning ambition to render any invaluable, 
worthy service to his fellowman. His sole ambition 
was to get into the limelight, to become well known, 
to win what he regarded as “ fame.” 

He has since managed to have his name rather 
freely forced into the limelight, but I rather think 
this has brought him about the measure of satisfac- 
tion he deserved rather than the measure of satisfac- 
tion he vainly imagined it would bring. 

A rich New York importer, far advanced in years, 
announced plans to distribute as a reward between 
$1,000,000 and $2,000,000 to boys and girls who 
would pledge themselves to maintain a certain high 
standard of behavior for two years and then lived up 
to their pledge. He made this explanation: 

“ My act was prompted because I wish to be 
my own executor in disposing of my surplus money. 
thinking I could do it more satisfactorily than ex- 
ecutors would after I was dead.” 

He clearly wanted as a reward the satisfaction 
of mind which he figured would come from using 
his money that way. 

George Eastman, head of the Eastman Kodak 
Company, also embarked on a somewhat similar 
experiment. He has given away about $60,000,000 
and has stated plainly that he hopes to derive more 
pleasure from doing this and watching the results 
than he would derive from holding on to his money 
until he dies. 
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Another instance of desiring a certain kind of 
reward. | | 

There has been a great change in the fashionable- 
ness, so to speak, of rewards craved by different 
classes. 

Up to the beginning of this century the reward 
usually sought by financial and industrial and com- 
mercial and railroad leaders was simply money, 
millions of it. 

This reward proved sadly disappointing. Big 
fortunes became so common that the winning of 
them ceased to bring their possessors any great dis- 
tinction. 

During the present century there has been a 
remarkable growth of various forms of philan- 
thropy. Not only has there been unprecedented 
giving of large sums to education, to medical science 
and to churches, but there has set in a new fashion, 
namely, the handing over of privately-owned busi- 
nesses to faithful employees, the bequeathing of gen- 
erous sums to business associates and co-workers, 
the liberal sharing of profits with employees and 
other acts along these lines. 

When you analyze it all, it revolves itself into a 
searching after a certain kind of reward, a mental 
reward, the gratification of a thirst for gratitude; or 
it might be truer to call it, in some cases, simply a 
deep longing for the joy of heart that comes from 
knowledge of a noble deed nobly done. 

Time was when the only reward aspired to by the 
ordinary worker was enough pay to keep a roof over 
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the heads of his family. Such a reward, very prop- 
erly, no longer is regarded as sufficient. Something 
considerably more than a bare existence is the goal 
set by the vast majority of American workers. Some 
want a home of their own; some want an automobile; 
some want enough means to give their children a 
college education; some want lots of amusement; 
some want to travel; all want such new-day posses- 
sions as a telephone, a phonograph, a radio. 

It is well for civilization that human beings con- 
stantly strive to gain greater and greater rewards, 
for it is this urge, this ambition, this aspiration which 
moves men and women to bestir themselves to rise 
to higher and higher achievement. 

Individual success and business success is to be 
won in most instances by studying and diagnosing 
the kind of rewards human hearts are seeking to-day 
and are likely to seek to-morrow. 





Planning without acting is as senseless as would 
be drinking without swallowing. 


m DR ë A 


If you have only ambition and no energy, you will 
get about as far as a locomotive without steam. 


PP OPE ë 


The greatest executive, the greatest man leader 
of the future will have heart-knowledge as well as 


head-knowledge. 
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Why I Came Near Losing 
My First Job 


I CAME very near being dismissed from my first job 
in New York. It wasn’t so very much of a job; it 
paid only fifteen dollars a week, although before 
then I had been earning three or four times that 
amount. 

The fault wasn’t mine. It was my superior’s. 

As a newspaper reporter and editor in other lands, 
I had been taught to abbreviate all commonly-used 
words in writing copy. Having come here under the 
impression that the American reporters were the 
smartest of all, I assumed that they would certainly 
practice abbreviation and not laboriously spell out 
such words as “the,” “that.” ‘“ which,’ “ with,” 
etc. So I handed in what [ believed would be 
acceptable copy. 

It took me about ten days to discover that my copy 
had been gone over and every word spelled out. 
Long after — but not until then — did my superior 
tell me that at the end of the first week he had about 
concluded to let me go because my copy needed so 
much straightening out. 

Many concerns complain of heavy labor turnover. 
A careful examination of the records would show, | 
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believe, that most of the changes occur among new 
employees. My own experience and observation is 
that a worker who stays a month is likely to become 
a regular member of the force, but that many new- 
comers quit after the first few days or weeks. 

The blame lies quite as often with the organization 
as with the employee. Those who have become 
thoroughly familiar with all the routine often cannot 
realize how new, how complicated, how difficult it 
appears to the beginner. Therefore, they do not 
take sufficient pains to explain everything clearly, 
not once, but as many times as may be necessary until 
everything is made familiar to the new member. 

Follow this suggestion and see how it will reduce 
labor turnover. 





Only a man with scales on his eyes would dream 
of using unjust scales. 


a O M M 


Getting cross hampers you in putting things across. 


Realize beforehand that if you steer a crooked 
course, you'll end in the ditch. 


tin eat te ae 


You only half live if you are not wholehearted — 
in your work, your play, your love, all you do and 


think and say. 
gI 


This Plan Has Meant 
Contented Employees 


One large company has successfully solved the all- 
important problem of winning employee-loyalty and 
long service. It has discovered a satisfactory way 
to reward faithful service by graded vacations, by 
graded insurance policies, and particularly by praded 
disability benefits which, for those of exceptionally 
long service, virtually amount to pensions for life. 

Since most employers have to wrestle constantly 
with some phase of the employment problem, and 
sincè many of them are sincerely anxious to find 
methods acceptable to their workers and at the same 
time not prohibitively costly, perhaps it will be help- 
ful to outline the main features of this company’s 
plans. 

First, of course, an organization must have the 
right attitude towards its working force. The atti- 
tude of this company, the Pacific Mutual Life In- 
surance Company, of California, can be gleaned 
from this statement by its president, George I. Coch- 
ran: 

“ I don’t like to think of the Pacific Mutual always 
as a money-making concern, but, rather, as an insti- 
tution for philanthropic purposes, an institution to 
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protect and save, and for rendering good service to 
everyone connected with it. As such an institution, 
it should have a reputation for fairness unsurpassed 
by any other kind of institution in the land. That 
has been and is our aim. Another thing we are 
trying to do is to attach to our Home Office (Los 
Angeles) a company of employees who will stay with 
us and be happy and contented.” 

First take the disability benefits allowed — the 
premium paid is 2 per cent. of the employee’s salary, 
but of this 2 per cent. the company pays 83 1-3 per 
cent. Here are the benefits allowed: 


Year of Per Cent of Salary Paid 
Employment 715% 50% 
Second ....... eee eee None 3 months 
Third .............-. 3 months o months 
Fourth .............. 3 months 3 months 
Fifth ........... ...- 3 months 3 months 
Sixth ........ 2.00 e ee 4 months 15 months 
Seventh ......... 008. 4 months 21 months 
Eighth .............-. 5 months 27 months 
Ninth ............... 5 months 33 months 
Tenth ........ ...... 6 months 39 months 
Eleventh ............. 6 months 45 months 
Twelfth .............. + months 52 months 
Thirteenth ........... 7 months 59 months 
Fourteenth ........... 8 months 66 months 
Fifteenth ... .....--. 8 months 73 months 
Sixteenth ............. 9 months 80 months 
Seventeenth .......... g months 88 months 


Eighteenth ........... 10 months 96 months 


Nineteenth ........... Io months 104 months 
Twentieth ............ II months 112 months 
Twenty-first . ........ 12 months 120 months 


Up to a maximum of 180 months (15 years) on 
the 50 per cent. basis. 

After three years’ service each employee becomes 
eligible for ‘‘ one of the most valuable benefits ex- 
tended by the company, life insurance, toward which 
the company contributes the major portion of the 
premium.” For those of long service, the share of 
the premium paid by the company rises as high as 
90 per cent. Says the company: 

“ The amount of credit granted each employee is 
dependent on two factors — salary and length of 
service. The salary provision automatically takes 
care of those in the more responsible positions, while 
the provision for adjustment due to length of service 
applies to all employees without discrimination, it 
being the desire of the management to encourage all 
employees whose work is satisfactory to remain 
indefinitely with the company.” 

Here is the vacation schedule for those of three 
years’ service and more. 


Years 

3 tO essusruesusuesereneo 2 weeks, 2 days 
§ tO 10..............004.. 2 weeks, 3 days 
IO tO I§fesuesuaueaaranunnnno 2 weeks, 4 days 
15 tO 20... . cee eee 3 weeks 
20 Or more................. 4 weeks 


The president himself, assisted by the Home 
Office Management Committee and department 
heads, “ carefully reviews all salaries and makes such 
adjustments as may be deemed proper.” Wherever 
feasible, promotions are made from the ranks. 

Then there are such considerations as free lunches, 
free physical examinations, dental and eye service, 
courses on salesmanship, various clubs, etc. 

All this and much more is told in a booklet ‘A 
Guide for Employees,” and I have no doubt that 
employers who may be interested could get a copy 
bv writing to Mr. Cochran. 





Good humor is sunshine warming him who ra- 
diates it and him upon whom it is shed. 


A ë ë 


The way to get on the band-wagon by and by is 


to pull more than your share now. 


Jm ë ë 


Your rights, remember, do not cross the boundary 
of your neighbor’s. 


C a a a el 


It can all be summed up in four words: Make 
vourself more useful. 


m RE 


Overcome, or be overcome. 
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How to Be a Popular Executive 


To be thoroughly successful, an executive must be 
popular. 

That wasn’t always so. When enterprises were 
smaller, when there were far more workers than 
jobs, when competition was less keen, when the 
character of a business leader was not at all known 
beyond his own community, it was not so essential 
as it is to-day to stand high with one’s own workers 
and with the public. 

The modern enterprise of large magnitude cannot 
afford to have at its head a man disliked by the em- 
ployees and distrusted by the public and by investors. 

Most concerns place a very high value upon their 
goodwill. 

Five years from now and ten years from now a 
still higher value will be set upon the amount of 
goodwill enjoyed by a high-up executive. 

How can an executive earn a maximum of good- 
will? How can he win popularity? 

In the last ten years I have visited a very large 
number of factories and plants and enterprises of 
all kinds. Often the president has conducted me 
through the works. Always J have made a point of 
trying to find out how the workers feel towards 
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their company, which usually means towards the 
chief executive or excutives. What conclusions have 
been formed? 

There are. broadly, three types of executives: 

First — The old-fashioned, ultra-dignified execu- 
tive, who holds himself coldly aloof from the work- 
ers and rarely or never enters the floors where the 
sweating is done. 

Second — The executive who does not shut him- 
self off from all communication with the workers, 
but who more or less frequently goes through all de- 
partments of the plant, yet always maintaining a 
serious mien, rarely exchanging a word or nod of 
recognition with any of the workmen. 

Third — The executive who is greeted familiarly 
from one end of the works to the other, who is 
hailed by his first name by old-time workers, who is 
affable and absolutely democratic, who talks about 
“my boys” and is regarded simply as a co-worker, 
one of themselves, the ablest and most popular of 
the company’s whole family. 

The first type is passing. Only old or elderly men, 
as a rule, preserve the master-and-servant attitude 
and demand the obeisance due'an autocrat. A few 
veterans of this type are still to be found at the 
head of large enterprises. But where such enter- 
ptises are successful you usually find that under this 
type of executive are one or two executives who do 
their best to get close to the workers and to enlist 
their loyalty. 

One day I was conducted through one of Amer- 
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ica’s amazingly successful manufacturing concerns. 
Started seven years earlier with about $5,000,000 
capital, it had, without taking in one dollar addi- 
tional outside capital, made profits exceeding $56,- 
000,000, and its assets then had passed $50,000,000. 

The founder and head-and-front of this enterprise 
is of the third type. The door to his office stands 
wide open. There isn’t even an apology for a rug 
on the floor. His real office is mostly under his hat: 
he spends most of his time out where the sweating 
is done, out where the machinery roars, out where 
the molten iron splashes and the sparks fly. His 
face and figure are familiar to every one of his thou- 
sands of workers. Many of them are on a first- 
name basis with him. He makes no attempt at 
maintaining “‘ dignity.” ‘If he gets in the way of 
workers pushing a truck, they let him know to get 
out of the way — and he does promptly, sometimes 
with an apology. 

This man is Charles W. Nash, of automobile 
fame. 

I once had a similar experience on a tour through 
the Buick plant with Harry Bassett, then its presi- 
dent. He was “ Harry” to hundreds of the men; 
he was constantly on his feet going from department 
to department of the plant; the men approached 
him and he approached them as if there were not the 
slightest distinction in their status and, if he ran 
short of tobacco, he thought nothing of asking an 
overalled workman to give him a chew. 

Executives of type Number One frown upon such 
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methods. The majority of type Number Two ques- 
tion its propriety and some question its efficacy. 

My observation, however, is that this type, Num- 
ber Three, is the most popular and often inspires the 
best results. 

Whether many or any of the younger generation 
of executives will find it practicable to develop into 
type Number Three is uncertain, because the whole 
trend is towards larger and larger enterprises. 
Most executives of this type are men who rose from 
the ranks of the organizations they now head and 
who started when these organizations were rela- 
tively small. Obviously, it would be a superhuman 
task for a youngish man to enter an organization 
comprising thousands and get on a first-name footing 
with any large number of them during his climb to- 
wards the top. Yet, those who are made of the stuff 
which carries them to the top are accustomed to 
tackling superhuman problems and achievements — 
if they were ordinary, if they were mediocre, they 
would not win their way to the top. 

Looking ahead, it would seem clear that it will 
become more and more important for a responsible 
executive to have the utmost goodwill of his work 
people, for the hand-writing on the wall indicates 
that industry will become distinctly more democ- 
ratized, that workers will gain a larger voice in 
determining their conditions, and that a chief execu- 
tive who is not popular will be in danger of becom- 
ing a liability rather than an asset. In other words, 
the goodwill of workers is bound to become much 
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more valuable as the industrial evolution now under 
way makes further progress. 

In my judgment we are only beginning to glimpse 
faintly — very faintly—what could be achieved 
were the loyalty, the eagerness, the enthusiasm of 
workers doubled, trebled, quadrupled. Far greater 
profits, I verily believe, will be garnered by improv- 
ing the mental attitude of workmen than by improv- 
ing machinery. Here is a gold mine which has 
hardly begun to be adequately developed. 

Is it not significant that the British investigators 
sent to America reached the conclusion that one of 
the main reasons why this country’s industrial enter- 
prises were outstripping those of Britain was that 
much more pains had been taken and much more 
progress made by our employers than by British 
employers to cultivate the goodwill and arouse the 
ambition of the worker? 

We have made a start, but only a start. Will not 
the greatest progress in this direction be made by 
executives of type Number Three? 

To be popular — and, consequently, in the highest 
degree successful — an executive, in addition to the 
fundamental requisite of knowing his business thor- 
oughly, must acquire a democratic personality, must 
not hold himself coldly aloof from his people, must 
win them over to regarding him as a co-worker, one 
of themselves, and must develop the art of being 
hail-fellow-well-met with all ranks of his organiza- 
tion without thereby destroying his ability to main- 
tain proper discipline. 


gO 


If Tiffany Couldn’t, Why Should 
You Expect To? 


I Took a Tiffany wrist-watch into Tiffany’s to be 
regulated. It was going too fast. As [ handed it 
over, the expert asked me how much it was out of 
line. In a few seconds he handed it back, with the 
remark, “ If it doesn’t go right now, drop in again.” 

“ Couldn’t I leave it here and have you do the job 
thoroughly?” l asked. 

“ It wouldn’t do any good if you were to leave it 
here six months,” came the answer. 

“ Why not?” I asked. 

“ Because, although we could get it to keep abso- 
lutely correct time while we had it, that would be no 
guaranty that it would keep correct time when you 
started carrying it. It is affected by the motion of 
your body and by other things.” 

Aren't many of us like watches, but don’t know 
it? We have fine theories, but, somehow, we are 
not always able to carry them out in this work-a-day 
world. 

A chief executive, for example, can draw up a 
perfect organization chart — and then he wonders 
why it doesn’t function smoothly in practice. A sales 
manager can draw up a knock-’em-over sales talk for 
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his men, but often the salesmen find it won’t produce 
the desired result out on the firing line. An inventor 
or an engineer produces a piece of mechanism which 
works beautifully in the laboratory, but which strikes 
snags when sent out to-perform actual daily tasks. A 
youth enters an organization after making a wonder- 
ful record at college, but fails to make good in the 
rough-and-tumble of the business world. An execu- 
tive or a group of executives can sit down and draw 
up a budget which shows a fine profit at the year’s 
end, but, alas, calculations cannot all be carried into 
force during the year. 

If even a Tiffany watch cannot be guaranteed to 
keep correct time when put to the test of every-day 
wear and tear, must we not be prepared to make al- 
lowances for erring mortals? It is right that execu- 
tives should evolve theories and draw up perfect 
plans on paper; but it is all wrong for them to ex- 
pect their theories and paper plans to work out to 
perfection in this imperfect world. 

Let’s strive for 100 per cent. performance by our- 
selves and others — but don’t expect it. 





He who shrinks from sweating, shrinks. 


I DR 


To get there start qualifying right here. 


Sten nd 


Late-comers rarely are “ comers.” 
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Youthful or Elderly Executives: 
W hich? 


Two recent talks with two families raised questions 
which may cause you to do some thinking. 

In both cases the parents are alarmed over the 
‘notions ” brought back from college by their newly- 
graduated boys. All four parents are of the “ old- 
fashioned” type, sober, industrious, God-fearing 
folks, respecters of tradition, of custom, of the 
things and the ideas and the ideals of the past. 

Both youths are thoroughly modern in their 
thoughts, speech, acts and habits. They have no 
reverence for what always has been simply because 
it always has been. They love their parents, but 
scoff at many of their ideas. The two ages do not 
think alike on religion, on sociology, on politics, on 
property, on economics, on work, on play, on prohibi- 
tion. The perturbed parents fear their offspring 
may go to the dogs. 

It was suggested I express my views. 

Not long since ] was reclining on a sofa, thinking 
and writing. Across the room was a “ nest" (I be- 
lieve they are called) of tiny tables. From my posi- 
tion I could count six legs on the near side and only 
five on the far side. I looked and looked and 
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counted and counted. There they were, six and five, 
as plain as daylight. Puzzled, I got up to examine. 
] found, of course, that there were six legs on each 
side. I had been looking from one angle and saw 
one thing; when I changed my angle, [ saw another 
thing. 

Isn't much of the difference in view between age 
and youth due to the difference in the angle from 
which things are viewed? 

I could and did sympathize with both the parents 
and the young students. One father was rather dis- 
pleased. Finally, I suggested that if he didn’t expect 
his son to learn new knowledge and new ideas at 
college, what was the object of sending him to col- 
lege? 

“ [f he spent four years without imbibing at least 
a few ideas and beliefs more advanced than yours 
or mine, wouldn’t your money and his time have been 
wasted? ” ] asked. He intimated — politely — that 
I also was too young to see things in their true per- 
spective. 

How is it in the realm of business? How do youth 
and age hitch? Which makes for the better organi- 
zation: age .or youth, mature experience or experi- 
ence-in-the-making ? 

Analysis of the actualities impels the conclusion 
that, in larger enterprises, a combination of the two 
is best of all. A predominance of youth is more 
productive than a predominance of age. Age, with- 
out the spurring influence of youth, tends to degener- 
ate into ruts and dry rot. Youth, without the guid- 
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ance and restraint of age, is in danger of going to 
dangerous extremes. 

That is one reason why the modern practice of 
elevating an aging president of a corporation to the 
position of chairman, and selecting as president the 
keenest mind among the oncoming executives, often 
brings excellent results. The older and more experi- 
enced executive acts as a balance-wheel, sometimes as 
a brake. He can detach himself from detail and 
indulge in thinking and reflecting. He can draw 
light and lessons from the past and apply, or offer, 
them in formulating plans for the future. The 
younger man, vested with the authority and the 
prestige of the position of president, is unafraid to 
bring forward new ideas, to evolve new policies, to 
map out progress and expansion. 

Among nationally-known organizations that have 
adopted this plan of having a ripely-experienced 
chairman and a younger man as president there 
spring to mind the First National Bank of New 
York, General Electric, National City Bank of New 
York, Bethlehem steel, Continental-Commercial Na- 
tional Bank of Chicago, Anaconda Copper, the Bank 
of Italy (California), Standard Oil of New York, 
Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing, Bankers 
Trust Company of New York, Texas Company, 
Equitable Trust Company of New York, General 
Motors, Coca-Cola, Eastman Kodak, Sears-Roe- 
buck, American Sugar Refining. 

My opinion is that we can have tremendous faith 
in the younger generation. 
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Management Becoming Better Paid 
and More Influential 


MANAGEMENT is becoming more influential. The 
two economic powers used to be capital and labor. 
Capital now freely shares its power with manage- 
ment. This evolution will go much further. 

One consequence of this trend will be the wide- 
spread adoption of profit-sharing with management. 
Already quite a number of large enterprises have 
adopted this system. The results, almost without 
exception, have been satisfactory. Some outstand- 
ingly able executives are now earning more money 
than inactive capitalists worth $5,000,000 or even 
$10,000,000. Combined salary and profits of more 
than $1,000,000 a year are not unknown to-day. As 
more and more corporations turn to sharing profits 
with those responsible for the earning of them, it 
will become less easy for non-profit-sharing concerns 
to attract and hold executives of conspicuous calibre. 

America is thus on the way to create a new type 
of capitalist. This new type is bound to multiply 
much faster than the inactive type of capitalist. The 
idle rich decay. Those becoming rich as practical 
operators of enterprises, in contrast with mere di- 
rectors, will wax stronger and stronger. 
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If “Terribly Busy” You 
Lack Self-Organization 


You doubtless regard yourself as a very busy per- 
son. 

Nearly everybody does. 

Yet, itis a fact that many, if not most, of the men 
who are filling the biggest jobs in this country are 
rarely if ever “rushed,” rarely if ever cluttered up 
with work, rarely if ever too swamped to see and be 
courteous to other people. 

Some of the fellows who protest most loudly about 
being overwhelmingly busy actually. I have noticed, 
waste much time. A common habit of such persons 
is to spend five minutes or fifteen minutes quite fre- 
quently in impressing upon somebody else that they 
haven’t a moment to themselves. When visited on 
business, instead of listening to what the other party 
has to say and then giving a clear-cut answer, they 
must needs indulge in a lot of talk about them- 
selves. 

In a great many business establishments more 
time is devoted to talking needlessly, to personal 
chatter, to gossiping, than is devoted strictly to busi- 
ness. 

And invariably those most guilty are the ones who 
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complain most about the constant pressure on their 
time | 

‘Our new president sees more people than Mr. 
So-and-So did,” said an official of one of America’s 
largest enterprises the other day. 

“ How does he find the time? ” I asked. 

“ I don’t know that he gives up more time to see- 
ing people,” was the reply, “ but he has a knack of 
getting them to come quickly to the point and of 
giving them a prompt decision. Mr. So-and-So, as 
you know, was fond of sitting back in his chair and 
gossiping at random for half-an-hour or an hour.” 

Judge Gary was a shining example of a business 
giant who never allowed himself to be buried hope- 
lessly by the day’s work. The successful modern 
executive, it has been well said, knows how to “ or- 
ganize, deputize, supervise.” 

Judge Gary learned the art of deputizing. What 
others would do he let them do. The result was that 
he functioned extraordinarily smoothly. 

Few men in America have more vast or more 
diversified interests making claims upon their time 
than Owen D. Young, head of General Electric, 
many-sided business leader and public-spirited citi- 
zen. He has so mastered the organizing of him- 
self, however, that he always gives the impression of 
having adequate time to consider each matter 
brought before him. There is nothing of the steam 
engine about him. He operates calmly and finds 
frequent occasion to smile. 

The commander-in-chief of the largest working 
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army in the world. W. S. Gifford, president of the 
American Telephone & Telegraph Company, with 
its 330,000 employees, worked at top speed while he 
was climbing the ladder. Not only did he get 
through an abnormal amount of work, but he con- 
stantly bubbled over with ideas. Since he took the 
helm, however, he has modified his tactics. He re- 
fuses to allow a daily avalanche of duties or de- 
cisions to be heaped upon him. He insists on keep- 
ing himself foot-free, with ample time to see those 
entitled to present matters in person. 

‘Looking after more than three billion dollars 
of assets and satisfying 50,000,000 people every day 
must keep you tremendously busy,” I remarked to 
him. 

“ Not too much so,” he replied. 

Perhaps one reason why such men as Gary, Young 
and Gifford reached the summits is that they success- 
fully fought the temptation to regard themselves as 
the busiest individuals in the world and contrived so 
to handle their duties and budget their time that they 
kept themselves sufficiently free mentally and phys- 
ically to look ahead, plan ahead and forge ahead. 

You can readily understand why boards of direc- 
tors would hesitate to promote to heavier responsi- 
bilities any executive who was perpetually snowed 
under with the responsibilities he already had. 

To get on, stop pitying yourself because of your 
terrible busyness. Any executive who “ hasn’t time 
for anything ” has failed to master the art of organ- 
izing, deputizing, supervising. 
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Why This Man’s Business 
Went to Pieces 


“ ] WISH to announce that I am again practising at 
my former location in... . [ am planning to 
attend personally to my patients and not employ 
assistants as heretofore.” 

These sentences are from an announcement re- 
ceived from a New York dentist. I was a customer 
for many years. He prospered. He began to take 
more interest in hunting and in open-door life in the 
West than in his business. He employed first one 
and then another assistant. Then he gave less and 
less time to his practice. By and by he ceased show- 
ing up at all. Not once did I receive unsatisfactory 
treatment while he was on the job; but after one 
experience with an assistant, I went elsewhere. Now 
comes this announcement. 

What does it suggest to you? 

You sometimes hear a business man say, “ I have 
my business so organized that it runs as well when 
I am away as when J am there.” Any properly 
organized business should run efficiently during the 
temporary absence of its head. But if it could run 
permanently as well without him as with him, then 
it would mean that he was utterly useless, a mere 
barnacle sucking substance fromthe organization. 
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My assumption is that patient after patient acted 
exactly as I did. I did not object to an assistant 
doing the actual work so long as the dentist himself 
was on hand to direct and supervise. But when left 
alone, the assistants failed to satisty. In time, the 
dentist awoke to the fact that if he were to continue 
the business he would have to pack up his gun and 
get back on the job. 

Vacations are useful. There may be sound sense 
in the declaration of a professional authority that 
busy men of affairs in these modern, high-pressure 
days require a Winter as well as a Summer vacation. 
But vacations can be overdone. A business can be 
neglected overmuch. Play, taken in proper doses, 
fits a man for more and better work. But too much 
play will play the deuce with any enterprise. While 
you play, remember that your competitors are 
energetically at work. 





Fill your head wisely and the filling of your wallet 


will take care of itself. 

Get hot under the collar often and you'll find 
vourself on the cold side of the door. 

Before it becomes refined — twenty-four carat — 


gold must first go through the fires. Even as you 
and I. 
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Kindness to Salesmen Helped 
These Two to Rise 


A MAN who is now president of an enterprise won 
promotion when lower down partly because of the 
courtesy he showed salesmen when the buying de- 
partment turned them down without a hearing. 

Why do so many buyers become ill mannered? 
Why do so many of them change from being the 
polite and considerate gentlemen they were when 
salesmen into boorish autocrats? Why do they 
evince more delight in turning salesmen down than in 
receiving them respectfully ? 

Do they become obsessed with the notion that 
they are bestowing favors when they do exactly what 
they are paid for doing — namely, seeing as many 
salesmen as possible, with a view to doing their best 
in the way of purchases for their concern? 

The writer, in publishing something about the rise 
of E. G. Biechler to the presidency of the Frigidaire 
Corporation at the age of thirty-eight, quoted him 
as saying: 

“ When I was purchasing agent I endeavored to 
see every salesman who called. I still always aim 
to see every one who calls on me." 

This prompted the president of a Chicago com- 
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pany to write Mr. Biechler and to send me a copy of 
his letter. After quoting the words already referred 
to, he said: 

“It seems to me that this is a business principle 
of great importance, and one which, while perhaps 
usually acted upon by really big men, is often neg- 
lected by many of lesser calibre. It touches a very 
sympathetic chord in my memory, for the reason 
that at one time it caused me a great deal of concern. 

“ I was then connected with a very large manufac- 
turing company, and one of the things which grated 
upon me more than anything else in the organization 
was a sign hung up at the entrance to each door, say- 
ing ‘ No salesmen or solicitors seen without previous 
appointment.’ 

“ We were located at the end of a car line, about 
ten miles out of the city, and I used to feel very 
sorry for the hapless individuals who did not know 
of this rule and made the long trip to see us, only to 
be confronted by one of those signs. 

“ Besides, I was convinced that it was losing us 
a tremendous amount of goodwill, and, consequently, 
business. 

‘Eventually 1 got to be assistant to the president, 
and the very first thing that I did was to tear down 
the signs. I told our various departments, including 
the purchasing department, that if they did not have 
time to see these people [ would do so. 

“ All of them seemed to think that this was a 
great joke, and they kept a constant procession of 
salesmen on the way up to my office, so that many 
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times I was occupied most of the day with interview- 
ing them, and had to do my regular work at night. 
I kept persistently at it, however, and tried in every 
way to make real friends of the people calling on us, 
even to the extent of telephoning other manufac- 
turers that I was sending them over when [ felt they 
had something of especial value to offer. 

“In the case of young salesmen or those making 
their first trip through our section [ tried to at least 
give them a small order, and, if this was not possi- 
ble, wrote a few lines to their house, explaining why, 
etc. Also, ] usually had several of them as my 
luncheon guests in our clubhouse if they came in 
around noon. 

“The net result was not only a very large and 
traceable increase in the business of the company as 
a result of the sales information, active goodwill, 
etc., secured through these people, many of whose 
houses were also our own customers, but also in very 
considerably increased manufacturing efficiency. I 
found, for example, that there were improved ma- 
chine tools which we had persistently ignored and 
which when installed in our shops cut down produc- 
tion costs very materially.” 

ls there not a useful lesson in this for many of us 
who are not buyers, the lesson that politeness pays 
under any and all circumstances? 





Check up your faults, or your faults will check 
your career. 
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Is Battling or Conciliating Better? 
O. D. Young’s Method 


SoME battle their way to the top. They believe in 
what they call being two-fisted. They are aggres- 
sive. They love to fight. They picture the business 
arena as a battlefield, where no quarter need be 
expected. 

America has produced many such leaders — in 
railroading, in finance, in mining, in manufacturing, 
in merchandising. It would be an exaggeration to 
say that that type is passing, but it would not be an 
exaggeration to say that the type ts becoming some- 
what less common. Co-operation is taking the place 
of ruthless competition. 

America’s most shining example of the concilia- 
tory, harmonizing, diplomatic type of leader is Owen 
D. Young. It was these qualities which first at- 
tracted the attention of C. A. Coffin, then head of 
General Electric. Mr. Young, as legal representa- 
tive of Stone & Webster, early won a reputation as a 
successful settler of complicated disputes. He de- 
veloped aptitude for harmonizing even the sharpest 
differences between conflicting interests — and doing 
it without displeasing any party. It was Owen D. 
Young’s exercise of these same qualities which made 
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the drawing up and acceptance of the Dawes Plan 
possible. And it was through his offices that the 
unpleasant Goodyear litigation in 1927 was amicably 
settled out of court. 

This raises the question: Should success be sought 
by battling or by conciliating ? 

Different men doubtless will reach different con- 
clusions. Once when E. H. Harriman was counseled 
to adopt less pugnacious methods to reach a certain 
objective, he replied: “ Probably you are right — 
but I can do it only my way.” 

Perhaps that is the only answer to the question 
here raised. But will it not make for a happier busi- 
ness world if conciliation be practised in preference 
to combativeness wherever possible? 





In order to keep up steam safeguard your self- 
esteem. 


ON a a a aa 


To have a good appetite, have a good appetite 
for your work. 


m a ad 


A high expense account has blocked many a sales- 
-man’s promotion. 


On e ë 


Lying taxes the memory. Truth-telling is tax- 
exempt. 


<n ë -e ë 


Selling feats often involve footwork. 
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How to Win the Goodwill 
of the Public 


Every business concern, if its executives are wise, 
seeks to earn the goodwill of the public. Without 
this goodwill no enterprise can prosper permanently. 

At the end of this chapter you will find pointers 
culled from hundreds of manuscripts submitted in 
the “ Forbes ” contest on “ How Sound Public Re- 
lations Between Public Utilities and Communities 
Can Best Be Developed and Maintained.” While 
they apply particularly to utility corporations, they 
contain pertinent suggestions for those in other lines 
of business. 

I asked Charles M. Schwab at the time he was 
rousing nationwide enthusiasm among workers in 
shipbuilding yards during the war how he was able 
to win the loyalty of the men. “ Because I am in- 
terested in them, because I feel that [ am one of 
them. [ feel it here,” said Mr. Schwab, tapping his 
heart. 

To win the goodwill of the public, executives must 
have a feeling of goodwill towards the public. Their 
hearts must be right. To-day it takes heart as well 
as head to run successfully any large enterprise. 

The progress already made along this path by 
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public utility managers is reflected by the fairer 
treatment most utility companies now receive from 
the public’s representatives, regulatory bodies. 

Also, clamor for State and municipal ownership 
of utilities has notably subsided. 

The suggestions follow: 

Get employees to realize that the company is 
judged by their actions. 

Bring home to the people that the benefits they 
receive result from enterprising and progressive 
management. 

Select as executives men with vision as well as 
ability. 

As a man is judged by the company he keeps, so is 
a company judged by the man it keeps. 

If in trouble, tell the public your story — the cor- 
rect story. Then keep on telling it, lest they forget. 

Advertise. Emphasize one specific point at a time. 

When you sell stock you advertise; sell service 
the same way. 

Be concise, be continuous, be consistent in your 
efforts to create goodwill. Spasmodic efforts will not 
succeed. 

Whenever — if ever — service is interrupted, 
promptly tell the public the cause. 

Post the public continuously on your earnings and 
your progress. . 

Don’t make promises unless you are sure you can 
keep them. 

Release cashiers from their cages and junk all 


grill work. 
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If a mistake occurs, admit it——then sweat to 
rectify it. 

Have ideals as well as ideas. 

Allow subordinates authority in doing their rou- 
tine work. This inspires incentive. 

Welcome criticism and suggestions. 

Publish a house organ. 

Just as employees must be loyal to their organiza- 
tions, your organization must be loyal to your com- 
munity. 

Be human, not mechanical. 

Aim at inducing every employee and every house- 
hold in your community to become a part owner of 
your company. 

Organize a service and investigation bureau 
staffed by broadminded men to handle all public 
complaints. 

Send out no bill showing an abnormal increase or 
decrease without first verifying and then investigat- 
ing the reason. 

Avoid political maneuvering. 

Also paternalism. 

Establish a home service bureau and teach all 
phases of electrical appliance uses. 

Find out what the consumer thinks of your service. 
A complainer is dangerous. Change his attitude. 

Keep abreast of all new developments in your 
field — and pass the benefits along to the public. 

Train telephone operators and clerks so that all 
business that can be cared for over the telephone will 
be done promptly and courteously. 
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Employ only methods which you desire to have 
reflected in your subordinates. 

Develop public speakers from among your force; 
they can tell your story effectively. 

Take an interest in civic affairs and encourage the 
members of your organization to do so. Civic or- 
ganizations are often the birthplace of complaints. 

Sell the company to the employee first. Then 
train him to resell it to the consumer. 

Select or train the employee to fit his position. 

Remove internal friction. 

Do as much humane work as possible among your 
employees and also in your community. 

Institute a savings department to encourage thrift. 

Reward meritorious work. 

Be merchandisers — that’s important. 

Do not wait until you are in trouble before trying 
to earn goodwill. 

Have an abiding faith in the honesty and good in- 
tentions of your fellow citizens. 

Be fair. 

And, above all, learn to derive so much happiness 
from the service you render the world that your hap- 
piness will communicate itself to all you rub shoul- 
ders with in your journey through life. 





No man has any real wealth outside his skin. 


e tee oe om ad 


The best “ pull ” is pulling-power. 
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Is Soft-Heartedness a Handicap? 


ARE soft-hearted people handicapped in business? 
You have heard a business man say of some one 
else, “ He’s all right, but he’s too soft-hearted.” It 
is sometimes said by employers of a minor or other 
executive. Yet, as I mentally call the roll of our 
most successful leaders, I cannot but feel that not a 
few of them would be classed as soft-hearted rather 
than “ hard-boiled.” ‘True, many of our heads of 
big corporations are stern, self-willed, even dom- 
ineering. But there are many others — whether as 
many, I don’t know—-who are cordial, large- 
hearted, unselfish, democratic rather than autocratic, 
men whose geniality attracts troops of friends, men 
who are extremely tolerant, men whose large-heart- 
edness is so notorious that it is sometimes abused. 
To be soft-hearted may be a handicap, in a sense. 
But on the whole, a soft heart is to be preferred 
to a hard heart. Hard-hearted, severe, dominating 
giants may sometimes manage to get farther and to 
amass more money. But they get less genuine joy 
out of life than the man of finer sensibilities. It is 
the hard-boiled variety of employer, not the soft- 
hearted species, that incites most of our strikes. 
Cultivate a warm rather than a cold heart. 


III 


What is Success? This 
Life-Story Answers 


I HAVE just heard the clods thud over the top of a 
cofin marking the end of a truly successful life — 
not the life of a millionaire, not the life of a money 
king, not the life of an industrial giant, not the life 
of a business Napoleon, but the life of a workman’s 
wife. 

I am sometimes accused of writing over-often 
about multi-millionaires and not enough about those 
less conspicuously successful financially. Well, let 
me write briefly on this humble mortal, for she led 
a life more genuinely successful than that of most 
human beings much more prominent. 

I have known this neighbor and her family: for 
many years. Every sorrow known to humankind 
came into her life. She lost her only son when he 
was but a mere lad. Misfortune overtook her hus- 
band and for years he was able to fill only a most 
modest job. By and by he was stricken and for 
years was a helpless invalid. One of her four daugh- 
ters, all of whom she contrived to give an education 
fitting them to become teachers, suffered a terrible 
street car accident which impaired her permanently. 
Another was crippled for life. Another domestic 
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tragedy befell. Then, several years ago, her hus- 
band died. All this entailed expense which must 
have been hard to bear. 

Yet never once have I heard her complain. Never 
once did she greet anyone without a smile. Never 
once did she reveal even to her own family the bitter 
sorrow which must have been tearing at her heart. 
Always she was brave, smiling, uncomplaining. Al- 
ways her thoughts were of others, not of herself. 
Up to the last — she was nearing seventy — she was 
active early and late in the interest of others. 

Such love as her children bore for her I have seen 
nowhere else in the world. They worshipped her. 
And she did not have a friend or acquaintance who 
did not appreciate the nobility of her character. 

I talked with her a few days before she died. 
Even then she smiled and talked cheerfully. Then, 
when delirium came, her talk was all of anxiety lest 
her children and grandchildren might not be properly 
tended while she was helpless. 

The conclusion I have reached is that no life which 
does not radiate some measure of happiness to others 
can be accounted wholly successful. Charity 
covers a multitude of sins, we are assured on the 
Highest authority. I verily believe that consistent 
spreading of cheerfulness and happiness, in the face 
of even the most heart-breaking odds, ranks not 
below charity. ‘ No man liveth to himself ” — un- 
less he is a short-sighted fool. 

Often I am asked, ‘“‘ What is success? ” 

This chapter will stand for an answer. 
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Better Results from Workers 
Were Thus Won 


THE Pennsylvania Railroad puts the names of the 
waiters in their Pullman cars on the menus, so that 
diners can address them by name instead of calling 
each one “ George.” Also, freight trains have been 
given names, much to the satisfaction of their crews. 
The Erie Railroad and one or two other railroads 
reward exceptionally faithful service by locomotive 
engineers by painting the driver’s name prominently 
on his engine. 

The Lackawanna Railroad has been earnestly 
developing the human relationship with its em- 
ployees. The company’s personnel director, Edwin 
F. Daley, thus describes some of the results: 

‘As a result of their increased interest in their 
work and the greater satisfaction with working con- 
ditions which we have developed, our labor turnover 
in eighteen months in the mechanical department 
was reduced from 101 per cent. to 36 per cent., a 
saving to the railroad of more than $250,000 a year. 
Absenteeism was reduced about 80 per cent. and the 
number of injuries was cut down 40 per cent., with 
great resultant savings to the company and the work- 
ers, while production increased 102 per cent.” 
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A coal miner in West Virginia, Paul Dobele, was 
awarded a gold medal by the Bethlehem Steel Cor- 
poration for having won the title of champion coal 
shoveler in his mine, and a similar medal went to 
another champion, Will Miller, in another mine. 
Dobele loaded, with a hand shovel, 538 tons of coal 
in 12 working days —a prodigious record, experts 
declare. Are not champion workers as fully en- 
titled to receive honor as champion players, cham- 
pion athletes? I would as svon attend a champion 
contest between two coal shovelers or two brick- 
layers as a contest between two swimmers or run- 
ners or golfers. I believe the day is coming when 
as much interest will be aroused in contests between 
champion workers as is aroused in contests between 
champion players. 





The biggest business men are those who train 
others to become big. 


Cie ti teil 


Raise up for yourself a target, or how can you 
hope to register a bull’s eye? 


a ë ë 


It’s only the little man who is too big for his shoes. 


in et ee ë 


“You can’t train a horse if he doesn't like you,” 
says a noted anima] trainer. Executives, please note. 
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A Tale of Two Lawn Mowers 


I was awakened by the shrill music of a lawn mower. 
As I left for the station, I saw a workman labori- 
ously pushing it. He was perspiring. 

A few minutes later, on an elaborate estate, I saw 
another lawn mower at work. The man operating 
it was not perspiring, for the hard work was being 
done by a motor. All he had to do was to guide the 
mower. Machine-power did the rest. 

The handler of the power mower was accom- 
plishing several times as much work as the pusher 
of the old-fashioned mower. 

Why was one lawn being cut by hand and the 
other by machinery? 

Because in the one instance the lawn was relatively 
small and presumably the owner did not feel in a 
position to invest in a power-driven mower. In the 
other instance the place no doubt belonged to a 
man of greater wealth, one who could afford to spend 
the capital necessary for the best labor-saving ma- 
chinery. 

From lawns and lawn mowers my thoughts turned 
to countries, their workers and their capitalists. 

The United States has reached the power-driven 
machinery stage. Other countries have not advanced 
so far. 
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The man operating the more expensive mower 
was able to do as much in an hour or two as the man 
with the hand mower could do in a whole day. Hav- 
ing a very large lawn, so to speak, America can fit- 
tingly employ labor-saving devices even though they 
call for the investment of a great amount of capital. 
Most other countries have smaller lawns and far less 
capital to invest in machinery. 

“Labor produces all wealth,” agitators are fond 
of declaring. 

Now, as a matter of fact, the pusher of the hand 
mower was working much harder than the other 
fellow. Yet he was not producing one quarter the 
result. Why? 

Because little capital had been placed in the hands 
of one and much more capital in the hands of the 
other worker. 

The great difference between the amount they pro- 
duced was due, not to any fault or virtue on their 
part, but solely to the difference in the amount of 
capital invested in the tools supplied them. In other 
words, capital made one vastly more productive than 
the other. 

Everyone is ready to admit gladly that American 
workmen are not surpassed by the workmen of any 
other country in the world. 

But sometimes workers and agitators and poli- 
ticians refuse to acknowledge the part capital and 
management have played in making it possible for 
the American worker to produce more than the for- 
eign worker. American workers have at their com- 
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mand 30,000,000 horsepower of electric power, 
equal to 300,000,000 manpower. The workers of 
no other nation have at their beck and call so many 
obedient slaves. Just as the automobile enables us 
to cover more ground in comfort than if we walked, 
So power machinery enables workers to accomplish 
more in comfort. 

Capital and management having presented Ameri- 
can workers with unmatched power-driven tools, pro- 
duction per worker here greatly exceeds that abroad. 
And it is because of this greater production that the 
American worker can earn, and the American em- 
ployer can pay, twice or three times or four times as 
high wages as are paid in other countries. 

And it is these high wages which make it possible 
for millions of American workers to enjoy standards 
of living beyond even the dreams of foreign work- 
ers — an automobile, a home of their own, a tele- 
phone, a radio, ownership of stock, a generous life 
insurance policy, high school or college education for 
their children, such things are hopelessly beyond the 
reach of the European worker. 

Without capital and without management all this, 
let us in fairness remember, would not have been 


possible. 





Too much ease greases the toboggan. 


Dain E no ot 


Be less eager to pass others than to surpass your- 


self, 
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Two Corporation Heads 
Slaves to Work 


LEADERS differ widely in type and in methods. Some 
find in work their whole joy in life. Some enjoy their 
work immensely, but find joy also in recreation. 
Some leaders are masters of detail. Others shun 
detail. Some work nine, ten, twelve hours or more a 
day. Others work a little more than half as long. 

Somehow, I always have a feeling of pity for the 
executive who finds time for nothing but work, who 
has little or no time to spend even with his own fam- 
ily. It is all very well for a man on-the-climb to devote 
himself consumedly to his daily duties. In fact, not 
many men are able to reach the top without paying 
the price in intense application morning, noon and 
night over a long series of years. Very few present- 
day leaders got there on an eight-hour schedule. 

But is it worth while reaching and staying at the 
top if the reward is nothing more than a sentence to 
continuous hard labor from morn to night every 
week of the year, with no leisure for pleasant social 
intercourse ? 

The presidents of two of the four largest enter- 
prises in America are slaves to work, men who daily 
toil long hours, are absorbed in business problems 
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practically every evening, and who would not dream 
of going off several weeks for an annual vacation. 

One cannot but admire such extraordinary fidelity 
to duty, and it must be said that the results have been 
most profitable to the stockholders. Yet, I have 
greater admiration for the leader who can so organ- 
ize and systematize his job that he can live like a 
normal human being, finding time for the other 
things of life, which our Maker doubtless meant us 
to partake of and enjoy. 

There are some chemicals which, at a certain 
stage, are healthful, but which, at a later stage, turn 
into poison. Work and an abundance of it is health- 
ful during a certain period of a man’s life. But there 
comes a stage in some men’s lives when work be- 
comes a poison, killing their better selves. 





Greatness is measured not by what men do for 
themselves but for others. 


wen 


A leaf hits the ground and dies; a seed takes root 
and grows. Are you leaf or seed? 


e a ad 


The right kind of fame leads on to fortune, make 
no mistake about it. 


RM ë ë Áe 


A modest amount of water can turn the biggest 
dynamo if it lands with enough force. 
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How to Get Best Results 
from Workers 


WHAT treatment draws the best results from 
workers ? 

One business man said the other day: “In our 
line raw materials amount to only eight per cent. of 
total costs. Yet the heads of many concerns spend 
more time in trying to save a half per cent. in ma- 
terials than they spend in studying how to get more 
and better work from their people, notwithstanding 
that labor represents three-fourths of total costs.” 

It is figured that labor constitutes practically one- 
half of manufacturing costs in all industries com- 
bined. Thus there is more need for analyzing labor 
costs, labor efficiency, labor loyalty, than for con- 
centrating upon possible savings in distributing or 
selling or in buying raw materials. Labor provides 
a broader field in which to work. 

Yet how many concerns devote as much study to 
getting the best results from wage earners as they 
devote to the other phases of their business? 

Is it not obvious that, if by increasing the loyalty 
and enthusiasm of workers, productive efficiency can 
be increased ten or twenty per cent., the total saving 
would mean a most important addition to profits and 
dividends ? 
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How should workers be treated to win such 
results ? 

Thomas B. Fordham, works manager of the 
Delco Light Company, who has had mature experi- 
ence in handling men and who has devoted earnest 
study to this subject, in a letter to the writer says: 


Your attitude on the subject of human relations in in- 
dustry has a strong appeal to me. Therefore, [ am taking 
the liberty of writing you my opinions. 

All prosperity depends upon the ambitions and desires 
of individuals. The attainment of ambitions and desires 
is accomplished by work. Man must therefore work to 
progress. He must also work to maintain himself and his 
family. To do his best work he must be happy. 

In industry we have come to recognize that it does not 
pay to drive men to do their work. The reason is obvious. 
No man can be happy if he is doing his work under condi- 
tions that are oppressive. Therefore, we are seeing the 
driver being replaced as department head and foreman, 
and the leader stepping in. 

What is a leader? A leader is one whom others are 
willing to follow. Why are they willing to follow him? 
Because they know he will make them happy and benefit 
them. 

The subject of securing suitable leaders as foremen of 
departments in the factory is being given more and more 
attention each year. Industrial executives are showing 
their interest by the adoption of foremen’s training 
courses, foremen’s meetings, and similar activities to 
interest foremen in some progressive step. 

I believe, however, that many of these endeavors are 
unsound, I also believe most foremen’s training courses 
fall short of the objective. 

Let us see how a foreman is selected for his position. 
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He may be the best operator in a department. He may 
have done something of outstanding importance for the 
benefit of the business. He may have had a “pull,” or 
any of several other reasons may be assigned for the 
selection. 

Is he fit? How can he be? Where was he taught the 
fundamentals of foremanship? He is taken from his job 
of handling materials to secure production and made fore- 
man over other men whom he must “handle” to secure 
production. He knows the material side of his job, but, 
unless he is of unusual calibre and personality, he does not 
know the “human” side of his job. 

This human side does not consist of any cheap senti- 
mentalism, nor does it bear relation to the ordinary type 
of so-called welfare work found in some industries. It is 
my conviction that the factory man does not want, nor 
does he “enjoy,” any of the elements of paternalism that 
have been practised under the guise of human relations in 
industry during recent years. 

] believe a man’s wants in the place where he works are 
few, but they are vital. 

First of these is suitable pay. By suitable pay I mean 
sufficient to enable him to maintain his standard of living 
in the community where he lives. 

Second: A fit place in which to work, that is, environ- 
ment satisfactory from the standpoint of cleanliness, order- 
liness, and social relations. 

Third: A good man to work for. The leader type of 
foreman. 

Fourth: A steady job. Many industries to-day are 
subject to such seasonal activities as to cause a most un- 
satisfactory degree of depression to exist over the activities 
of many of their employees through mental worry and dis- 
interest. 

Fifth: Some chance for advancement. Every man wants 
to advance. This does not necessarily mean more pay, 
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but may be improved conditions in his community. his 
standard of living, his social environment, etc., etc. 

The industry devoting its work on “human relations” 
to these subjects will find the key to satisfactory results. 

There are two other items of importance also to be 
considered: 

First: When a new employee has been hired, endeavor 
to sell him on the business. Ordinarily much is spent 
advertising the company’s name and product to a more 
or less disinterested public, but very little is spent to adver- 
tise that same company and product to a new employee. 
His interest should also be aroused and maintained. 

Second: Efforts for the maintenance of health among 
employees should be as strenuous as those endeavors ordi- 
narily made for the maintenance of equipment. 


Does not that impress you as sound, practical 
reasoning ? 





Remember, the greatest of buildings rise only one 
brick or one beam at a time. 


bt ë Å oa 


Many “ business conferences ” never get farther 
than the ‘“‘ con ” stage. 
8 


D O 


Success is attained more often by uncommon effort 
than by uncommon brains. 


<n e ad 


Do your best to bring about heaven here on earth 
and you don’t need to fret about the other place. 
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Few White Feathers on 
Summits of Success 


HAVEN’T you sometimes been tempted to give up, to 
cease wrestling against heartbreaking odds? 

Herbert N. Casson, the well-known British busi- 
ness writer, relates this parallel incident: 

There is a gold mine in South Africa, so a Rand 
man told me last month, which is called the White 
Feather. 

The first man who dug it went down for over 200 
feet. Then he gave up — surrendered to bad luck 
— flew the white feather, as the miners say. 

He sold his mine for a few pounds to a newcomer. 

The new man went down bravely and in one day 
uncovered a vast store of gold. He has since dug 
up a fortune. 

The first man stopped digging when he was within 
12 inches of a ton of gold. 

In digging into the careers of scores and scores of 
the men who have made the greatest marks in 
American industry, I have had it brought home 
forcefully that nearly all of them were called upon, 
at some stake or other, to muster up superlative 
courage. You encounter few white feathers on the 
summits of success. 
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Many Modern Fields for 
Fortune-making 


EACH new age, each new decade, brings new oppor- 
tunities for making fortunes and a new batch of mil- 
lionaires. 

These opportunities have been much more plenti- 
ful during our lifetime than opportunities were 
during the lifetime of our parents, and the near 
future promises to be still richer in opportunities for 
making big tortunes in this country. 

Of course, ever since industry began to be con- 
ducted on a sizeable scale fortunes have not only 
been possible but numerous in America. The bigger 
the scale industry reaches, the bigger become the 
opportunities and the individual fortunes. 

[n the days of the original Vanderbilt and the 
original Astor few fortunes were made outside of 
railroading, real estate, banking and trading. 

For a time, railroading yielded the largest for- 
tunes, some of them made through speculation — 
often questionable speculation — rather than 
through railroad construction or development. 

Some “ Forty-niners ” became rich, and from then 
on gold mining, silver mining, and copper mining 
have produced a considerable number of millionaires 
and multi-millionaires. 
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Daniel C. Jackling opened up a new road to 
wealth when he hit upon a process for developing 
Utah copper. Since then quite a few large fortunes 
have been derived from the porphyry mines, for- 
merly unworkable because of the low content of their 
ore. 

Then there came the original Cyrus McCormick 
with his reaper, and several fortunes flowed there- 
from. 

A little later came Phil Armour and Gustavus 
Swift with what was then the novel industry of pack- 
ing. This industry has afforded quite a few men the 
means of making fortunes. 

Marshall Field, A. T. Stewart, Wanamaker, and 
others launched into large-scale merchandising, and 
since then many merchants have graduated into the 
millionaire class. 

When the Pennsylvania oil fields were opened up, 
they attracted a great many adventurers. John D. 
Rockefeller was early on the scene, and few indus- 
tries have been responsible for as many multi-million- 
aires. 

Carnegie was in almost at the start of the steel 
age, and of course this basic industry has landed 
scores of men in multi-millionairedom — the subtitle 
of Casson’s book “ The Romance of Stee] ” is “ The 
Story of a Thousand Millionaires.” 

Coke, closely allied with steel, produced Multi- 
millionaire Frick and a few other wealthy individ- 
uals. . | 

Traction enterprises, especially in New York and 
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Chicago and other large cities, proved a lucrative 
field for quite a number of business men and poli- 
ticians. 

Since the tobacco industry grew to gigantic pro- 
portions, it has made its quota of millionaires. 

So has the lumber industry. 

So has the chemical industry. 

So have the cotton and the woolen industries. 

So have engineering and contracting. 

Coming nearer the present day, we have seen lead- 
ers in the great electric light and power field build up 
huge businesses and huge fortunes — and doubtless 
we shall see many more electric millionaires. 

Then think of the enormous crop of millionaires 
produced by that modern invention, the automobile. 
Without question it has led in transforming poor 
men into rich men during the last twenty years. 
Men still only in middle life were in at the lighting 
of this Aladdin’s lamp. 

And what of thar still more modern wonder of the 
world, the motion picture? Think of what oppor- 
tunities it has afforded and of what fortunes it has 
yielded. 

Chain stores are another product of the first quar- 
ter of the twentieth century. Look ar the number of 
men who have become wealthy from these stores. 

The mail order business as we know it to-day is 
quite young. Although we think of only two or three 
of the most colossal mail order houses when we think 
of the mail order business, the fact is that hundreds 
and hundreds of fortunes have been earned through 
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mail order business by concerns not devoted exclu- 
sively to this line of endeavor. 

New chemical processes have given birth to many 
fortunes within the last twenty years. Here, also, 
the field has probably only begun to be tilled. 

Gillette struck a new gold mine when he brought 
out his safety razor. 

It is hard to think of breakfast foods as constitut- 
ing a comparatively new industry. Yet they do. 
Those of us who have reached maturity knew noth- 
ing in our childhood of “ toasties” or shredded 
wheat or grape nuts or any other of the 57 present- 
day varieties of breakfast foods. 

The new century was not acquainted with phono- 
graphs when it was born. Phonographs have 
yielded fortunes as well as music during the last two 
decades. ` 

Perhaps no industry is making a greater percent- 
age growth at present than electric refrigeration. 
Perfection has not yet been attained, by any means. 

Then, take radio. It has offered scope for attain- 
ing fame and fortune. 

Would it be rash to predict that the day is not far 
distant when the manufacturing of flying machines 
will create many millionaires? 

Inventors we have always had with us, but, apart 
from Edison, few have become famous for wealth. 
However, this limitless field will doubtless produce 
more millionaires in future than it has in the past, 
now that large-scale production is the order of the 
day. 
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We have not yet industrialized agriculture, so to 
speak. But the prospect is that we shall by and by 
have as towering leaders and as well-known million- 
aires in agriculture as in any other line of activity. 

The wits of the stage would have us believe that 
bootlegging offers the only road to multi-millionaire- 
dom these days. The truth is that more pathways to 
millionairedom have been opened up during the pres- 
ent generation than ever before. And to-morrow 
the pathways will be still more numerous — for 
those who know how to find them and how to tread 
them successfully. 





A real estate advertisement with a double point: 
“ If you want to be satisfied with your lot in life, 
build on it.” 


Wishes without work behind them are as impotent 
as a steamer without a propeller. 


Rather help to make men happy than make mil- 
lions in the bank. 


m nti te ate al 


If you habitually become tired, you will soon find 
yourself retired. 


| tte te ate al 


Put things over — but not over the other fellow. 
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If You Don’t Like Tackling 
the Impossible — 


DURING a business negotiation, ] asked a large cor- 
poration to do a certain thing, something which I 
knew would probably call for the exercise of inge- 
nuity. Back came a reply from the minor official 
who had the matter in charge, that he was sorry he 
could not possibly do it. And he mentioned some of 
the difficulties. 

As it was very important to my business that the 
matter be handled the way I desired, 1 sent a letter 
reading something like this: 

“Only a few weeks ago [ was talking with the 
president of your company and we got on the subject 
of handling difficulties and handling men. He told 
me that he prided himself that he had men in his 
organization capable of doing the impossible right 
along. Are you one of his men who admit that a 
thing ‘cannot possibly be done,’ or are you one of 
the fellows that your boss can depend upon to do the 
impossible ? ” 

On receiving this letter he instantly telephoned 
me that he would see that it was done! 

More than half of our heads of gréat business 
enterprises are men who delight in tackling super- 
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human difficulties. They abhor ruts. The easy 
thing has no appeal for them. They love to have a 
challenge thrown at them. They revel in conceiving 
some ambitious but tremendously difficult plan and 
then throwing themselves heart and soul into carry- 
ing it through triumphantly. 

The executive who has zest for overcoming ob- 
stacles is ready to be pensioned. A $25,000-a-year 
or $$0,000-a-year man has no business to expect to 
have to tackle only duties entailing no more diff- 
culties than the $25-a-week worker’s job. 





Frankness inspires confidence. A clam is secretive 
— but it gets nowhere. 


a te ed 


The salesman who sells his honor will not sell 
much of anything else. 

To see things through you must first learn to see 
through things — and people. 

The fellow who lets his head be turned is sure 
to go the wrong way. 

Lick nobody’s boots but don’t expect anybody to 


lick yours. 
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Pioneering Still Offers Big Rewards 


Can those of us who are in the world of business and 
of work find fresh inspiration in the achievement 
and popularity of Lindbergh? 

America has been essentially a nation of pioneers. 
Pioneers founded it. Pioneers pushed Westward, 
ever Westward, braving dangers, breaking down 
obstacles, extending the breastworks of civilization. 
Farms, forests, mines were developed. Schools and 
churches were established. Later came hardy 
adventurers who tunneled mountains and bridged 
valleys and rivers to build a pathway for the trans- 
forming iron horse. 

“ America has passed the pioneering stage,” many 
of the present generation have said. 

America has not passed the pioneering stage. 

Were this nation to do no more pioneering it 
would die. Pioneering is still essential to progress. 
The pioneering of to-day merely takes different 
form. Wild animals and wild Indians no longer 
must be faced. Jungles and forests do not have to 
be tamed. Railroad building is no longer fraught 
with peril. Road building, instead of bending 
human backs, to-day is achieved by machinery. 

But we still owe our national growth and pros- 
perity to pioneering. 
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Think of what the pioneers in the motor industry 
have contributed to our national advancement, our 
national efficiency, our national wealth. Their 
labors have provided sustenance for millions of 
families and have drawn to the United States gold 
from all parts of the world. 

Think of what our oil and mining pioneers have 
accomplished in bringing to human service hidden 
resources. How much they have contributed to our 
national wealth and wellbeing is beyond computa- 
tion. 

Pioneers in the realm of electricity have placed at 
the command of every workman in America half-a- 
score obedient, husky slaves, capable of pertorming 
veritable miracles, These same pioneers have given 
us, directly or indirectly, artificial sunlight for home 
and mine and factory, music and speech from the 
air, a hundred nimble servants in the home, trans- 
portation of a rapidity and comfort unknown to our 
fathers, communication at our own fireside with 
almost every human in the land and even across the 
seas, the machinery and appliances that have made 
trans-Atlantic voyages in the air possible, and a thou- 
sand other luxuries, comforts, conveniences and 
necessities we never pause to number. 

Who but pioneers brought within reach of us all 
the entertainment and education produced by motion 
pictures? 

lt was pioneers who enabled this country to con- 
quer the world with typewriters, adding machines, 
cameras, machine-made shoes and clothes and other 
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necessaries of life at prices which have swelled the 
prosperity and raised the standard of living of mil- 
lions. | 

American pioneers in other spheres have battled 
successfully against pestilence in the tropics, against 
hitherto elusive diseases, against maladies formerly 
invariably fatal — and, incidentally, made the build- 
ing of the Panama Canal feasible. 

No. Pioneering did not die with the passing of 
the last generation. This country, the world, is cry- 
ing as loudly as ever before for pioneers. Pioneers 
always wil] be needed until the millennium dawns. 

How ready mankind is to applaud and honor 
pioneers in fresh avenues of usefulness is testified by 
the regal acclaim accorded the courageous, modest 
American youth who spun the first air bond uniting 
the Continent of America and the Continent of 
Europe. 

We still need pioneers today to make a better 
world for our children tomorrow. 





For the employer: Every man knows more about 
something than you do. 


PO RE ë A 


The man who habitually kills time, kills his own 
character, his own happiness. 


Organization and concentration spell realization. 
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Being “ A Dead Game Sport” 
Helps Much 


C. A. Corrin, for a generation the dean of Amer- 
ica’s electric industry, talked shortly before he died 
about that other giant of the industry, Sidney Z. 
Mitchell. After extolling his sleepless industrious- 
ness, his uncanny foresight, his unflinching daring, 
his matchless memory, and after dwelling upon what 
he called Mitchell’s ‘‘ other side,” his kindliness, his 
solicitation for co-workers, his knowledge and love 
of flowers and shrubs and trees, Mr. Coffin con- 
cluded: 

“ Above all else, he is a dead game sport. I know 
of nothing finer that could be said of any man.” 

When you think of it, doesn’t that phrase, “a 
dead game sport,” cover everything? The man who 
shows the white feather either in business or at play 
is not a dead game sport. Neither is the man who 
takes advantage of another in any relation of life. 

Why is the young Prince of Wales perhaps the 
most popular figure in the world? Is it not largely 
because, notwithstanding his endless riding mishaps, 
he has appealed to the imagination as being a dead 
game sport? 

Can you think of any finer epitaph than: “ He was 
a dead game sport?” Hell has not room for such. 
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Will Employees Follow 
Employers or Unions? 


UNDER which banner are more and more American 
wage earners to enlist, the banner of employers or 
the banner of trade union leaders ? 

A nationwide contest to enroll loyal followers is 
under way, a contest not the less important because 
it is being conducted without noise or disturbance or. 
riot. 

The offensive is being taken by long-headed em- 
ployers. The American Federation of Labor ts plan- 
ning a defensive. 


Read this New York Times editorial: 


A survey of company unions conducted by the American 
Federation of Labor has reached the point where President 
Green feels justified in describing the “inside” labor 
organization as “a subtle and insidious form of attack” 
and a “major menace.” He does not state whether the 
menace is to American labor or only to the American 
Federation of Labor. Capitalism has developed a new 
strategy. It no longer opposes labor unions, but attempts 
to “satisfy the instinct for organization among workers” 
by setting up unions of employees over which the employer 
exercises authority. 

On the face of things one would say that if the company 
union has been making such rapid progress, its members 
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probably believe that it is not without profit to them- 
selves. .. . American workers have been selling their 
services in a worker’s and not an employer’s market. If 
they have been subscribing to the company union idea, it 
is fair enough to answer that they have done so not alwavs 
under compulsion, but frequently of choice. 


Human beings seek that which they believe will 
benefit them most. The outcome of this Employers 
versus Unions battle will be determined finally by 
the conclusion reached by workers as to whether they 
will gain more by throwing in their lot loyally with 
their employers or by holding aloof from friendly 
association with their employers and following the 
dictates of their union leaders. 

Twenty years ago the chances of victory would 
have been with the labor unions, for not many em- 
ployers then were giving adequate consideration to 
the best interests of their workers. But conditions 
have changed. While it undoubtedly is true that 
certain corporations, in formulating “ plans ” to win 
over workers, have been animated by a desire to curb 
unionism rather than by a desire to make the lot of 
their work people more comfortable, yet, in my 
judgment, the great majority of corporation execu- 
tives to-day are earnest and sincere in their efforts to 
enhance the status, to elevate the living conditions, to 
improve the working conditions of their employees. 

It is difficult for an outsider to analyze how the 
American Federation of Labor can offer greater in- 
ducements to workers to follow it than can be offered 
by rightminded employers. Almost everywhere the 
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delegation of British trade unionists went in this 
country in 1927 they found workmen satisfied with 
their jobs, their pay, their superiors. Piece workers 
—non-unionists — were quite as enthusiastic in 
their expressions as members of unions. Indeed, 
these visiting working men were rather astonished 
to find so many company unions and to find them so 
well spoken of by the workers. They were particu- 
larly impressed by the statement they met on all sides 
that piece rates never were arbitrarily reduced sim- 
ply because workers were able to earn very high 
wages. 

So much has been done in recent years to win the 
goodwill and to better the conditions of wage earn- 
ers in this country that the extent, the breadth, the 
scope of this movement probably is but inadequately 
realized by most people. For example: 

Several million workers are now owners of their 
company’s securities, or are in process of becoming 
owners, through attractive terms for making pay- 
ment by the week or month. The total investment 
thus acquired and owned runs into hundreds of mil- 
lions of dollars. 

Wage bonuses are now paid by many companies. 

In very many plants it is no longer the rule for the 
management to fix either wages or hours. Commit- 
tees or other bodies composed usually of an equal 
number of workers’ representatives and manage- 
ment representatives handle all such questions. 

Pensions for workers after a certain length of 
service, or upon the attainment of a certain age, are 
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now very common throughout American industry. 

Group insurance is being taken out to the tune of 
billions of dollars. The Metropolitan Life alone 
had underwritten by the end of 1927 no less than 
$1,750,000,000 of this class of insurance for the 
benefit of workers and their dependents. In most 
instances the corporations meet the entire financial 
burden; in others, they pay at least part. 

Vacations, with pay, for wage earners are coming 
more and more into vogue every Summer, and are 
on their way to become universal. 

Plans for making saving easy and unusually profit- 
able have been freely introduced. There are in- 
stances where companies add as much as fifty cents 
to each dollar saved by an employee. 

Some corporations have also co-operated with 
their workers in building attractive homes. 

In view of all this, in view of the considerate atti- 
tude of enlightened employers, it is hard to reason 
out how a blindly obstructive attitude by the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor will strengthen its grip and 
attract to it large numbers of new members. Let it 
be granted that the underlying motive of most em- 
ployers in their modern treatment of workers is 
inspired by self-interest, by enlightened selfishness, 
and not by sheer altruism. Nevertheless, it is well 
realized that the object sought to be attained can be 
attained only by playing absolutely fair with the 
workers, by granting them good wages, working con- 
ditions and hours. 

What more can labor leaders promise? 
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Competition Keeps Us on Our Toes 


SAID the most forceful executive of one of the six 
greatest industrial enterprises in America when I 
made a remark about increased competition looming 
ahead: 

‘Competition! I welcome it. The more compe- 
tition, honest competition, in an industry the better 
for the industry. It spurs the industry to improve 
its product and reduce both costs and prices. The 
lower prices can be made, the wider the consumption, 
the greater the growth of the industry. Competi- 
tion keeps us on our toes. It keeps us tuned up. It 
keeps us eager. [t keeps us on the alert. It makes 
us progressive. It makes us hunt for waste and in- 
efficiency, and cut them out. 

“ I don’t want ever to be engaged in any industry 
that has not the stimulus of competition. In this 
industry we expect competition, we welcome it. If 
we can’t hold our own against all comers, then we 
don’t deserve to prosper. We think we know our 
business as well as the next fellow, and we're quite 
willing to be pitted against him so long as he fights 
as fair and square as we fight.” 

A he-man attitude, is it not? 

Pass it along to your sales force. 
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How Not to Win—and How to Win 


AA MAN has died. He was a banker, a prominent 
banker. By the world he was rated a success, for he 
was a millionaire. 

Actually, he was a failure. 

His hobby was gardening. He had a beautiful 
estate and gave of his time and thought freely to his 
flowers. He personally tended choice specimens 
with loving care. He potted and unpotted, planted 
and transplanted, pruned and fertilized, earnestly 
striving to develop his flowers and plants to perfec- 
tion. 

But all this time how was he acting towards his 
own people and his own workers? 

His relations with the members of his own family 
were — well, not very close and sympathetic. 

None of the thought and consideration and solici- 
tude and affection which he bestowed upon the plants 
in his garden was bestowed upon the human plants 
in his bank. 

Many a time when a young flower or shrub began 
to outgrow its flower-pot he carefully transplanted 
it where it would have room to spread its roots and 
expand. 


But all through his years as head of his bank he 
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kept every man under him in a flower-pot, so to 
speak. To each, no matter how able, he allotted 
specific tasks and gave him no opportunity to develop 
and broaden. No employee, no officer, was en- 
couraged, even permitted to reach out to perform 
services more important than the narrow ones 
allotted. In his garden he was generous with ferti- 
lizer to coax his flowers to grow. But in his bank 
he was niggardly with fertilizer — financial stim- 
ulus. 

And so, when his hour came to pass on he left no 
properly trained successor at the bank, nor did he 
leave many, if any, sincere mourners. 

Moreover, some of the dollars he left were none 
too clean. Money meant more to him than men. 
He was held in no higher regard as a banker by the 
financial community than he was held as a man by 
his own workers and acquaintances. 

Would you account such a man, such a life success- 
ful? Would you not rather adjudge this man a 
failure? 

More and more the calibre of leaders in the world 
of large affairs is judged by their ability to inspire 
and train and develop men into giants. This is 
coming, indeed, to be regarded as the supreme test. 
The big man who utterly fails to create other big 
men, or at least to develop one man fit to become his 
successor, is now held in distinctly less esteem than 
the big man who demonstrates his capacity for rais- 
ing up other men to high heights of success. 

Not many American supermen have possessed this 
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quality in conspicuous degree. Rockefeller had it. 
Standard Oil produced a group of veritable business 
giants. Carnegie possessed it in still greater meas- 
ure. He nurtured a score or more of men who be- 
came not only millionaires or multi-millionaires but 
men of outstanding ability. Hill, tremendously able 
himself, gave a number of others an excellent start, 
but he was so dominating that few of the ablest 
stayed by him for many years. His was virtually a 
one-man organization. Harriman was equally dom- 
inating, yet towards the end he did strive to select 
and develop a few other man into more than ordi- 
nary size. 

John H. Patterson had an extraordinary genius 
for spotting promising young men and then subject- 
ing them to strenuous, not to say trying, training 
which fitted them for high place in the business 
world. No business giant is more lovingly remem- 
bered for his record in this respect than C. A. Coffin, 
the veteran founder and upbuilder of General Elec- 
tric. ‘There are ‘ Coffin boys” filling influential 
positions in many places. He had the faculty of 
bringing out the best in those associated with him. 

On the other hand, Henry Ford is a shining ex- 
ample of the lone player. One after another of his 
brainiest early associates found it distasteful to con- 
tinue under his thumb. His son, Edsel, is differently 
constituted. Judge Gary did not prove a second 
Carnegie. Schwab did his best to follow in the foot- 
steps of his former chief, the philanthropic little 
Scotsman, and he succeeded in developing half-a- 
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score of young men into capable — and wealthy — 
executives, including Eugene G. Grace, who, Schwab 
insists, is the most brilliant man in the whole steel 
industry. 

In the mercantile world Marshall Field fostered 
a number of notable careers. John Wanamaker 
didn’t. 

The day is passing when a mammoth enterprise 
can be safely intrusted ¢o a self-centered executive 
lacking the aptitude for training others to meet and 
successfully handle heavy responsibilities. The 
American corporation of to-morrow will be too big 
to be conducted safely as a one-man organization. 
Autocracy will have to give place to teamwork. 
General Motors has made shining progress in evolv- 
ing the right kind of organization to cope effectively 
with the new order. 

It is all right for leaders to have a hobby, whether 
that hobby be flowers or fiddles. But, after all, men 
are more important. 





St. Peter will not ask, ‘‘ What have you 
brought? ” but “ What have you wrought? ” 


PP DPF DD 


To deal harmoniously with others, try to see 
through their eyes. 


Floaters are lightweights. 
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If You Get Excited You 
Probably Are Incompetent 


WHILE traveling on one of America’s well-adver- 
tised trains, I went to the dining car at a time when 
it was crowded. The steward in charge greeted me 
gruflly with “ There are six ahead of you.” I waited 
a while and then politely asked if he could give me 
any idea of how long it might be until there was a 
vacant seat. He scowled, grabbed hold of a bill 
handed him by a waiter, turned and dashed away. 

A second courteous request brought a curt answer. 
Waiting until he was less rushed, I asked if I could 
be served in my compartment. After finding change 
for another waiter, he mumbled something which I 
interpreted as meaning yes. Helping myself to a 
menu, I marked what I wanted served. Again wait- 
ing until he was disengaged, I asked if I should give 
it to him or send the Pullman porter along with it. 
When he again brushed me aside to attend to a 
waiter, I remonstrated. 

“ Don’t you see I’m busy?” he snapped. 

] suggested that it would not be out of place to 
give me a courteous answer before again brushing 
me aside to give attention to a waiter. I threw down 
the menu and gave it up in despair. 
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Later he came to apologize. He explained that 
he had been so busy that he became excited and didn’t 
realize how discourteously he had acted. I assured 
him that he would hear no more of the incident. 

My observation has been that excitability often 
springs from incompetency. The man who is master 
of his job usually can keep calm. He knows how to 
meet each situation that arises and does so capably, 
without fussing or fuming. 

To get a better grip on your temper, get a better 
grip on your job. 





To escape discipline, apply self-discipline. 


aN a E a a 


Push. But never shove. 


qan e ë 


The fellow who works by fits and starts usually 
is a misfit. 


m a ee te tl 


The man who does as he pleases seldom pleases. 


Trust wholly to luck and you'll never reach a 
position of trust. 


BO DP DP 


To lead, you must see clearly, using the lamp of 
knowledge. 
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Woolworth, Carnegie Deputized: 
Do You? 


AN executive stopped me one day. “ I liked what you 
wrote on ‘ Organize, Deputize, Supervise ’,” he said. 
“ But I don’t think you emphasized enough the ‘ dep- 
utize’ part. America has plenty of men who can 
organize, but not so many brainy men have learned 
to deputize.” 

Is he right? 

It usually takes a very big man to delegate re- 
sponsibilities to others—-and then leave these 
others to handle them. 

Now, isn’t it a reflection upon a chief executive’s 
self-confidence when he fears to deputize? When 
a president or other high executive selects a man for 
an important position, does it not mean that he dis- 
trusts his own ability to pick men when he feels it 
necessary to be constantly interfering with the man 
he selects? Surely, if a manager has faith in his 
judgment of men he should feel no hesitation in 
deputizing. 

Frank W. Woolworth told me that for years he 
tried to do everything himself, as he felt that nobody 
could do anything as efficiently as he could. It was 
not until a breakdown sent him to a hospital for a 
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long period that he learned that others could dis- 
charge duties efficiently. This experience proved 
the turning point in Woolworth’s life. | 

“ Before that I was doing business in a small way. 
After that I learned to do it in a large way,” he im- 
pressed upon me. 

Rockefeller was one of the earliest masters of the 
art of deputizing. 

I know the head of one organization of mod- 
erate size who insists upon every detail crossing his 
desk. This man works at least twelve hours a day. 
He cannot muster up enough courage to turn respon- 
sibilities over to others and leave them alone. This 
policy has had three main results: His business has 
not grown rapidly; nobody in the organization has 
been trained as an understudy, and his health is giv- 
ing way. 

Says Herbert N. Casson, the noted business writer 
and staff trainer: 

“ Just as a Captain of a ship has his First Mate 
and his Engineer, so every business man must have 
his counsellors. A General has his Colonels. A 
Colonel has his Captains. A Captain has his Ser- 
geant. Too many business men make the mistake of 
trying to follow every job through. Some men will 
even say, ‘If I leave my office for a day, something 
is sure to go wrong.’ If it is true, it proves that the 
man who says it is a bad organizer. 

“Even Andrew Carnegie, who was as clever a 
business man as ever lived, did not carry out his big 
plans until he found Schwab. Carnegie took forty- 
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three young men, all poor, and made them million- 
aires. 

“ As a contrast, compare Carnegie with Stinnes 
of Germany. 

“ Carnegie built up a $350,000,000 steel combine 
last century and it stands to-day, stronger than ever. 
Stinnes built up a $100,000,000 combine in six years; 
but he did not build up a staff. The Stinnes combine 
did not last two years without Stinnes. Why? Be- 
cause he did not create a staff.” 

The head of the most successful enterprise of its 
kind in the world told me: 

“ Į do little else but go around on the lookout for 
men. If lcan find the right man, 1 know the job will 
be done right.” 

This self-made multi-millionaire deputizes. He 
installs a man, gives him a free hand; then watches 
results. He does not actively supervise his men, but 
he does, very actively and minutely, supervise the 
results. Incidentally, he does not hesitate to dismiss 
those who don’t make good. 

More and more will modern industry demand 
deputizing. The man afraid to deputize will retard 
growth — his own and his organization’s. If you 
want to run a one-man business, buy a peanut stand. 





Many men holding big positions created them. 


ten ee ta a al 


To get there by and by, forget by-gones. 
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It Pays to Learn What 
Others Are Doing 


Joun D. RocKEFELLER once remarked that, next to 
knowing your own business, the most important thing 
is to know what the other fellow is doing. 

I am reminded of this by the following passage 
from a letter just received from H. Gordon Self- 
ridge, who, trained under Marshall Field, migrated 
to London, and created the most successful depart- 
ment store there: 

‘“Why don’t you come over here once in a while 
and see what we are doing. We are practising what 
we preach, because you may have noticed that 50 or 
60 of our staff are at present in America, absorbing 
the virility and enthusiasm of that great country, 
and, I hope, are spreading among the people with 
whom they come in contact a little of that poise and 
dignity of manner which this old civilization so beau- 
tifully produces. Things are going delightfully with 
us.” 

The trouble with many individuals and many or- 
ganizations is that they are self-satisfied. To reap 
the richest fruits, hard work must be supplemented 
by purposeful reading, by liberal travel, by intensive 
thinking. 


Ig 


Hidden Lights Liable to 
Die Out: Advertise! 


You don't recall having been urged by attractive 
advertising to use more steel, do you? The steel 
industry has been asleep. It has been content to jog 
along without striving strenuously to discover, 
through exhaustive research, new uses for steel. 
Nor has it adopted modern merchandising methods 
to popularize the choice of steel in preference to 
other materials which have become competitors. 

With what results ? 

According to Charles M. Schwab, chairman of 
Bethlehem Steel, ‘‘The American steel industry has 
an investment of approximately $5,000,000,000, 
and the industry, as a whole, is not earning more 
than 5 per cent. on this investment.” 

The cotton manufacturing industry is another 
which has suffered from inroads made by competi- 
tive materials. Here also the industry has unenter- 
prisingly followed ruts made by a former generation 
and has not availed itself of that mightiest of mod- 
ern business-getting forces — creative advertising. 
Consequently, the return on invested capital has been 
disappointingly meager during recent years. 

Meanwhile, rayon — artificial silk — has been so 
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effectively exploited that everybody has become 
familiar with it, and its use has spread amazingly. 
Silk manufacturers likewise have conducted success- 
ful merchandising campaigns. 

Just because an industry produces one of the neces- 
saries of life it makes a fatal mistake when it assumes 
that people must step up and buy it without being 
invited or coaxed to do so. 

Few things are more necessary than lumber. Yet 
the lumber industry has awakened to the urgent need 
of nationwide advertising in order to combat grow- 
ing competition from makers of substitutes, some of 
which have been advertised extremely skilfully and 
widely adopted. 

Cement manufacturers have become aroused to 
the vital importance of popularizing their product 
by telling the world of the many new ways it can be 
used attractively and advantageously. So with the 
brass industry, the copper industry, the electric re- 
frigeration industry and others. 

The announcement that the United States Steel 
Corporation had decided to establish a research 
department, headed by Dr. Johnston, tormerly 
chairman of the chemistry department of Yale 
University, was tardy recognition —it came in 
1927 — that more progressive policies had become 
imperative. 

Structural steel fabricators some years ago had 
sense enough to get together and organize the Amer- 
ican Institute of Steel Construction, “ to further the 
progress of the industry through the promotion of 
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research, standardization and better business meth- 
ods.” [ts original membership of fifty plants (in 
[921) increased in a few years to 218 plants, repre- 
senting the great bulk of the nation’s structural steel 
production. 

As a result, standard specifications for the design, 
erection and fabrication of structural steel are now 
in use in more than 100 cities, accomplishing a saving 
of approximately 10 per cent. in the amount of steel 
required for a building. Also, progress has been 
made in promoting the use of steel in building resi- 
dences — an entirely new field. Steel frame resi- 
dences are now becoming fashionable, as the cost, it 
is claimed, is no greater than when other materials 
are employed, and the houses thus constructed are 
fireproof, as well as calculated to withstand earth- 
quake and tornado hazards. 

A business or an industry must be progressive in 
order to continue profitable. Few businesses or few 
industries can afford to drift along sleepily and 
silently. Lights hidden under a bushel are liable to 
die out. 





A thoroughbred doesn’t need much whipping. 
He does his best. 


Sete aed 


The man who in the end counts is he who refuses 
to take the count. 


Perspiration begets perspicacity. 
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How Much Conceit Should 
You Have? 


“I DON’T feel myself that I know it all, but [ have 
enough conceit to be successful.” 

That observation was made by a business man in 
his thirties who has made notable headway, although 
his path has bristled with difficulties. 

What he called conceit is in reality self-confidence 
born of the knowledge that he has thoroughly mas- 
tered every department of his business from day- 
worker up. He has studied chemistry, he has 
studied engineering, he has studied accounting, he 
has studied salesmanship, and he has had practical 
experience, at least in a small way, in all these va- 
rious lines. When he talks with a banker he feels 
that he knows more about his company’s financial 
affairs than the banker can possibly know. When he 
goes after big contracts he feels that he can convince 
the prospect, with sound logic and not with palaver, 
why he should do business. 

Just how much ‘ conceit ” should one have? 

Business places no premiums on shrinking violets. 
Employers prefer men who have self-assurance, 
forcefulness, go-aheadness, men who know their job 
and know that they know it. 
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Learn This From Your Radio 


As you sit turning the different dials, do you ever 
liken yourself to your radio? 

We really have much in common. 

I learned a salutary lesson from the radio the 
other evening. I was working in one part of my 
home and was anxious to get a particularly attractive 
musical program. But my efforts were meeting 
with scant success. I got the sending station, but the 
music was very poor. Either it came too loud or too 
low. Some of my switching brought screeching; 
other switching caused me to imagine that the singers 
must be very hoarse. I finally reached the conclusion 
that the music was not at all up to what had been 
promised. So I gave up, disappointed. 

Shortly after I had resumed my work a door 
opened and from a radio in another part of the house 
came, as clear and sweet and beautiful as could be, 
the music I had concluded was no good. 

We human beings are very much like radios. If 
we constantly encounter discords, if we constantly 
experience annoyances, if everything seems to go 
wrong and nothing seems to go right, we do not con- 
clude that the fault is our own; we flatter ourselves 
that we are right and doing the right thing and that 
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others are blameworthy, and others are doing the 
wrong thing and rubbing us the wrong way. 

While I was blaming the singers and musicians 
that evening, the trouble really lay at home. It was 
my radio or my handling of my radio that was 
causing al] the trouble. 

Are not a good many of us individuals as well as a 
good many business organizations out of tune? 

Take, first, individuals. Some of us are out of 
tune with our work. Some of us are out of tune with 
our co-workers. Some of us are out of tune with our 
acquaintances and friends. Some of us are out of 
tune with other members of our families. Some of 
us are out of tune with our customers or clients. 
Some of us are out of tune with our home community. 
Some of us are out of tune with fraternal, church 
or other organizations we are connected with. 

We know that many corporations are badly out 
of tune. Until recent years how many traction com- 
panies, for example. were out of tune with the peo- 
ple of their community? Look how far out of tune 
Standard Oil was for so many years. Our railroads 
have known much more discord than harmony. The 
coal industry seems to be perpetually out of tune. 

Individuals and concerns can and do get out of 
tune from a variety of causes. To get perfect re- 
sults from your radio, you must have your aerial 
properly rigged, you must not allow your batteries to 
run down, you must be scrupulously careful to have 
your dials properly set to correspond with the wave 
length, you must so handle your amplifier that the 
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sound comes neither in too great volume nor in too 
little volume. 

Do not some of us get out of tune, do not some 
of us get poor results because we allow our health 
to run down? Some of us do not make as much 
progress as we might because we have not developed 
the right kind of outside connections; we have not 
cultivated the right kind of associates, the right kind 
of friends. 

Some of us are not careful to take enough sleep. 
Some of us choose our food unwisely and eat too 
much of it. Some of us do not read enough and 
study enough. Some of us do not make sufficient 
effort to cultivate a winsome personality. 

Some organizations wonder why the outside world 
is so unresponsive, when, as a matter of fact, these 
concerns do not spend enough effort or enough money 
— or enough sincerity — in inducing the outside 
world to become responsive. Some heads of organ- 
izations do not get the best possible results from 
their work people because their own attitude does not 
inspire loyalty and enthusiasm. 

Liken yourself or your organization to a radio. 
You know that you will not get the best results from 
your radio unless every part of it is in efficient work- 
ing order and unless every part is handled just so. 

Let it sink into your mind that if your life or your 
organization is beset with discords and disappoint- 
ments, the fault lies largely, if not wholly, with your 
own physical or mental condition and your handling 
of your faculties and facilities. 
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Are the People Boobs? If So, 
What’s to be Done? 


A BANKER who all his life has breathed the atmos- 
phere of Wall Street flung these words at me when 
I suggested the importance of public opinion: “ The 
public don’t know anything about money or anything 
about banking, they are not capable of learning any- 
thing about it and they never will learn anything 
about it. It is utterly useless to try to explain any- 
thing to them.” 

I ventured to reply: “ If I had as low an estimate 
of the American people as you have, I would tremble 
for the future of the nation.” 

Too many of the bankers and financiers holding 
the most influential positions in this country to-day 
do not realize that financial statesmanship calls for 
something more than cold-blooded efficiency. Unless 
a towering financier or the head of a very large in- 
dustrial enterprise can earn the faith, the esteem, the 
goodwill of the public, he cannot be counted 100 per 
cent. successful. An essential, an invaluable part 
of the duty of a powerful financial or business leader 
is to take the most careful and prayerful pains to 
carry the public with him, and to avoid arousing the 
hostility of the public. After all, the biggest of our 
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bankers and the biggest of our business leaders, with 
all their money and influence and power, are as a 
drop in the bucket contrasted with the power of the 
rank and file of the people as a whole. 

In the end, it is the very people who, according to 
the banker quoted, are totally incapable of being 
taught to understand anything about money or bank- 
ing, who send to Congress the men who lay down the 
laws under which banking and every other kind of 
business shall be conducted. They are the masters 
of every one of us. 

Too few of the men occupying the highest seats of 
financial power do half enough to educate and to 
earn the goodwill of the common folks. 

Education apparently is not more needed at the 
country crossroads than it is at the crossroads i in the 
Wall Street district. 





You can’t make a high mark if you lie down on the 
job. 


wen ë 


To build a skyscraper you must first build a very 
solid foundation. 


Doai a a o 


The man who is true-blue is seldom blue. 


ee Me 


Fixed ways land many a business and business man 
in a fix, 
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Fortunes for Those Catering 
to Good Taste 


A WEALTHY Seattle woman bought a very expensive 
evening gown from a famed salon in Paris. Return- 
ing home, she was horrified to find an exact duplicate 
of it on show in the window of the best local depart- 
ment store. She instantly made up her mind that she 
couldn’t possibly wear her prized purchase. (Inci- 
dentally, the head of the store heard of her pre- 
dicament, and immediately withdrew his dress from 
sale.) 

Henry Ford found himself slipping from the posi- 
tion he long occupied in the automobile industry, be- 
cause of a disposition among families entering the 
automobile-owning class to buy anything but a Ford 
car, their reasoning being that the Ford had become 
so extremely common as to be regarded in most 
social circles as a badge, not of distinction, but of the 
opposite. 

A new style of dress is introduced by wealthy 
society women. Immediately it is widely copied by 
the rank-and-file of manufacturers, and almost over- 
night the style becomes astonishingly common. As 
soon as this occurs, the wealthy and well-to-do 
women discard the style and seek something not 
crowding every street, avenue and alley. 
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Why these observations apparently little related 
to business ? 

Because I think I see coming, based on the trait of 
human nature here revealed, a national evolution, or 
revolution, which will powerfully affect many lines 
of business. 

Briefly, a growing number of Americans and 
American families are reaching a cultural status and 
a financial position which influence and enable them 
to reach out for something different from mass pro- 
duction, different from rigidly standardized articles, 
different from that which is common and common- 
place. 

[n my opinion fortunes of at least moderate size 
await those who will be prepared to cater best to the 
coming demand for articles embodying the highest 
type of American craftsmanship. The craze for 
foreign antiques is subsiding somewhat. Greater 
pride is now being taken in the possession of the fin- 
est speciments of American art and craftsmanship. 
Things made in the mass no longer satisfy the fastid- 
ious among our rich and well-to-do. They are be- 
ginning to want distinctive articles. 

There is setting in a strong desire for the choicest 
and the most exclusive in furniture, in tapestries, in 
other house furnishings, in automobiles, in radio cab- 
inets, in watches and other jewelry, in wearing ap- 
parel, in book bindings, etc., etc. The maker of the 
costliest locks and other hardware tells me that he 
cannot meet the calls which have been pouring in 
upon him for the very best. There are not in this 
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country enough highly-trained artisans to do half 
the work required. 

Mass production has contributed incalculably to 
the prosperity of this nation. But as taste improves, 
through travel and study, the craving for things of 
genuine merit and distinction will spread, and thou- 
sands of families now have abundant means to 
gratify this craving. 

Happily, there is developing a broader and deeper 
desire to encourage modern American art and crafts- 
manship. The spirit underlying this is not snob- 
bishness, which sometimes is the spirit underlying 
the desire to possess rare and exclusive objects. Pa- 
triotism, erudition, love of the beautiful, are the 
forces now fermenting. 

Having learned how to make a living, America is 
developing a praiseworthy ambition to make some- 
thing beyond this, something embodying genuine 
merit, lasting beauty, something breathing the life, 
the soul, of its designer and maker. 





Difficulties look big if you are only a pin-head. 


m RP ë A 


The safest bank: Bank on self-help. 


e Me 


Comers usually are on the minute. 


Sailing the ocean of life, the most precious ship 
is friendship. 
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Industrial “ Czars” the Vogue: 
What Is Portended? 


Wy is one American industry or group after an- 
other appointing a so-called "“ Czar”? Here are 
some appointments of the Will Hays-Judge Landis 
order: The independent oil and gasoline interests 
in and around New York named Benjamin C. Javits; 
the poultry industry named Howard C. Forbes; the 
National Wholesale Women’s Wear Association 
named Professor Lindsay Rogers; the American 
Professional Football League named William H. 
(“ Big Bill”) Edwards; the National Association 
of Orchestra Leaders named Julian T. Abeles. 

A generation or more ago we had “ Czars” of 
another type — Judge Gary was often pictured as 
the unchallenged ruler of the steel industry; William 
M. Wood was the autocrat of the woolen goods in- 
dustry; John D. Rockefeller was portrayed as the 
Oil King; James B. Duke dominated the tobacco 
industry; H. O. Havemeyer contrived by question- 
able means to make himself all-powerful in the sugar 
industry; E. H. Harriman and James J. Hill held 
sway over the railroads. 

The new-type “ Czar” is raised to his seat of 


power by the votes of his industry. The old-type 
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“Czar ” won his place by battling his way, like the 
knights of old, to power and wealth. 

Does this evolution mean that American men of 
affairs have lost the capacity for attending compe- 
tently to their own business? Does it mean that they 
cannot behave without being vigilantly watched by 
a policeman armed with a Big Stick ? 

Or is it a natural outgrowth of the loudly-pro- 
claimed new spirit of co-operation ? 

Does it bode good or ill? Will it inspire public 
confidence and build up goodwill? Is there danger 
that the elimination of abuses within industries may 
lead to the abuse of power, to the disadvantage of 
the outside public? 

One thing certain is that by and by the public will 
turn critical attention to this new phenomenon in 
American business. 





Two needfuls: To succeed, commonsense. To be 
happy, a sense of humor. 


m ME PE 


Plan your work — work your plan. 


m e ëe 


Look over your own faults; overlook others’. 
The fellow who habitually gets all het up is ripe 
for firing. . 
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What Are the Things Most 
Worth Winning? 


IF a pig could pray, it would pray for swill. What 
do you pray for? In other words, what are the 
things you long for most? 

Do some of us, pig-like, pray simply for swill, for 
a superabundance of things to eat, a superabundance 
of things to drink, a superabundance of things to 
wear, for an ostentatious home or homes, for a fleet 
of automobiles, for an endless round of extravagant 
amusements, for luxurious travel? 

Do we pray for ease and idleness ? 

Do we pray for millions of money? 

Do we pray for fame and public applause? 

Do we, in short, pray exactly as a pig would pray, 
utterly selfishly, grossly materialistically ? 

If so, suppose we pause and reflect how such peti- 
tions are calculated to impress the Author of the 
decree, “ It is more blessed to give than to receive.” 
Are such prayers likely to appeal to Him who or- 
dained that “ The meek shall inherit the earth,” 
who said that “The first shall be last,” who 
warned that ‘‘ Unless ye become as one of these little 
ones, ye shall in no wise enter the Kingdom of 
Heaven” ? 
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What are the most worthwhile things? 

What is most worth doing in life? 

What is most worth winning? 

What, in the end, yields the greatest amount of 
genuine satisfaction? What, in other words, should 
we pray for? 

Is it asking too much of human nature to pray 
that our conception of the Kingdom of Heaven, that 
the Brotherhood of Man be brought about here be- 
low, that we may earnestly cultivate greater and 
greater ability and capacity to contribute more and 
more to the wellbeing of our fellowmen, that we may 
train and discipline ourselves to serve our day and 
generation better, that we may so guide and regulate 
our going out and our coming in that we may add 
something to the happiness of our fellow-mortals, 
that we may be more zealous in administrating than 
being administrated to? 

Is it sensible or is it inconceivably foolish to cher- 
ish such aspirations and to offer up such prayers? 

Would only the childish fool imagine that it were 
feasible to go through this work a day world guided 
by such idealistic notions? 

“ Itis better to give than to receive.” Is that sheer 
flubdub, fine for the Sunday School but ridiculously 
impracticable in this world of stern realities? 

Well, let’s see. 

Which one word is more used than any other word 
or words in modern advertising ? 

Is it not the word Service? 

Apparently, hard-headed business men feel that 
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they can attract more patronage and gain more 
goodwill by proclaiming their eagerness to serve 
than by anything else. 

What won Calvin Coolidge, when a Presidential 
candidate, the support of State after State? The 
widespread conviction that he had courageously 
sought to do what he believed was in the best interest 
of the country as a whole regardless of whether his 
acts, his vetoes would hurt or help his temporary 
popularity. 

Ask yourself whether you are attracted to in- 
dividuals you regard as selfish, or to those you feel 
are unselfish? Do we not admire noble qualities in 
others? And what are the qualities that we regard 
as noble and admirable? 

Are they the qualities that a pig or a piggish per- 
son would pray for? 

Or are they the qualities taught us at our mother’s 
knee and, if you please, in the often-scoffed-at Sunday 
School ? 

Answer these questions for yourself. 

And if you answer them wisely, you will be on the 
highway towards success, success alike in business 
and in life, for in the final analysis no business success 
which does not harmonize with success in life and 
living is worth attaining. 

The foregoing is not meant as a preachment but is 
set forth, you will observe, mainly in the form of 
questions, the idea being that you think out the 
answers for yourself. 
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Why My Fish Got Away 
and His Didn't 


AN expert took me fishing, on the Delaware River at 
Shawnee, for bass. He cautioned me not to be too 
eager, when a fish took the bait, to “ give him the 
hook.” 

By and by my line began to spin out beautifully. I 
waited as long as my patience would let me and then 
gave the line a terrific jerk. When ] reeled in all 
there was at the end of my line was the little catfish 
bait, slightly damaged. [ had not given the bass 
sufficient time to stop and swallow the bait. 

My friend got a bite, and he had no difficulty in 
landing his fish. An hour later exactly the same 
thing happened to me. . 

Aren’t many of us, in business, exactly like this? 
Are we not in too great haste to make a killing? We 
start advertising, say, and because we do not pull in 
orders right away, we become disgusted, whereas the 
wise advertiser, like the wise fisherman, allows plenty 
of time for the bait to be swallowed. Or, we lose 
patience because we are not promoted rapidly. and 
we either lose some of our zest or make an ill-con- 
sidered change — and then wonder why we do not 
quickly achieve success. 
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Adopt Lincoln’s Methods 
of Leadership 


LINCOLN’s stock is rising. George Washington's 
does not seem to be. 

The explanation can be found, I believe, in the 
present trend in industry and business. 

My young hopefuls ask more questions about Lin- 
coln than about George Washington. They have 
tremendous admiration for the Father of our Coun- 
try. But they “love” Lincoln. Harriman, the 
railway wizard, once talked about “ living in a higher 
sphere,” referring to certain financial magnates in 
his own class. These young minds picture George 
Washington as having lived in a higher sphere, as 
having been beyond the status of an ordinary mortal. 
But Lincoln appeals to them as having been intensely 
human, intensely sympathetic, intensely kind to com- 
mon folks. “I wish Lincoln were alive now, because 
[ know he could tell us good stories. He would be 
a nice man to play with,” very earnestly declared a 
nine-year-old. 

The spirit of Lincoln is the spirit our enlightened 
leaders are striving to infuse into industry. Lincoln 
was the embodiment of democracy. He was broad, 
tolerant, not a fault-finder. He had the art of draw- 
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ing men to him, of inspiring loyalty, of making them 
enthusiastic to follow his leadership. Beset by jeal- 
ousies, he himself arose above all jealousies, all back- 
biting, all littleness. 

The successful industrial and business leader to- 
day is not the one who holds himself aloof, not the 
one who gives his men the impression that he lives in 
a higher sphere. The successful leader is he who in 
his heart feels himself a co-worker with all his peo- 
ple, who does not hesitate to mingle democratically 
with them, who gives them every opportunity to 
become acquainted with him and his principles and 
ideals. 

Andrew Carnegie’s only advice to Schwab when 
he made him manager of his main steel plant at a 
very early age, was, ‘‘ Charlie, when going through 
the plant you will see many things that you mustn’t 
see.” 

Lincoln was exactly that type. He saw many 
things he didn’t see, heard many things he didn’t 
hear. 

The human problem is recognized as one of the 
most momentous entering into modern large-scale 
industry. Organizations are becoming so huge, 
working forces are becoming so large, that much 
thought has to be given to creating and preserving a 
spirit of loyalty, a spirit of teamwork, a one-family 
spirit. It is recognized by the younger generation of 
executives that unless something of this spirit can be 
created and maintained, an organization cannot 
function with a maximum measure of success. 
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The towering executive who can arouse the en- 
thusiasm of a vast army of workers, can command a 
fortune in salary and profit-sharing. 

The demand used to be for drivers. 

The call to-day is for leaders. 

Abraham Lincoln is accepted by the common 
people as having been one of their own kind — a 
plain, simple, warm-hearted, kindly soul; fond of 
children, fond of a joke, ready always to lend a 
helping hand and to extend a word of cheer. 

The Lincoln type ts the type sought out by in- 
dustry and business to-day. 





A“ snap ” leaves a man without snap. 


mm at ë e 


Keeping cool helps to keep you out of hot water. 


OO lea a aa 


No man is a success who is not happy. 


ah a ë 


Advance — or retire. 


Cean te em aed 


The most handicapping personal overhead is 
swelled-head. 


Cate i 


The way to escape difficulties is not to run away 
from them. 
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Take a Leaf from George 
F. Baker’s Book 


“IT is a curious thing that George F. Baker, al- 
though he personally always shunned publicity, is an 
ardent advocate of publicity by the corporations and 
companies he is identified with,” remarked one of the 
veteran banker’s friends. “ He is most progressive 
in his ideas — more progressive than many execu- 
tives not much more than half hisage. He is strong, 
too, for plans to draw workers closer to their com- 
panies. In this respect he is well abreast of the 
times. Although nearing ninety, he doesn’t look 
backwards; he is always looking ahead. I have 
known him to take just as keen an interest in plans 
which he could not hope to live to see completed as 
any young executive could possibly take.” 

There are still many employers and executives 
who need to take a leaf out of Mr. Baker’s book in 
such matters as corporate publicity and employee 
relations. . 





Discouraged? impatient? The children of Israel 
were forty years in the wilderness before entering 


the Promised Land. 
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This May Be What Ails 
Your Business 


ONE of my friends is vice-president of a rather large 
organization. He is often called an “ exemplary ” 
citizen. 

He catches the same train every morning. He 
arrrives at his office regularly ahead of time. He 
follows exactly the same procedure every forenoon. 
Every day, at the same moment, he enters the same 
place for lunch. He confines his food to a few dishes 
day after day and week after week. He is back at 
his desk at a certain moment, always before the hour. 
Except on the rarest occasions he catches the same 
train home. 

He. doesn’t care for company. Little short of an 
earthquake would prevent him from going to bed at 
the same early hour every evening. Other men’s 
wives often hold him up as a model. Why, he is 
never late for dinner; he never insists on spending an 
evening with other men; he never fusses with his 
wife about how she spends her time during the day 
so long as she is there when he reaches home; he 
earns a good salary and doesn’t spend a dollar of it 
foolishly. 


In my judgment this man is more of a failure 
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than a success. His clock-work mode of living has 
driven his wife almost to distraction. His children 
found him absolutely unsympathetic, totally uninter- 
ested in their activities. They, too, had to be in bed 
every night at a certain early hour. They could have 
no ideas differing in the slightest from his own. One 
left home as soon as he could earn a living and the 
other is chafing to break away. 

At business this man has settled into the deepest of 
ruts. His work has become sheer routine. He exer- 
cises less originality than the boy feeding the letter- 
sealing machine. 

His company is being passed in the race. But his 
favorite theme is the conservatism of his organiza- 
tion and the recklessness of competitors. 

The fact is that this man not only has ceased to 
grow, but has long ceased to attempt to grow. He 
has worked himself into such a deep rut that he 
could be said to be in a grave. 

Are you sure that you have not unconsciously al- 
lowed yourself to get into a rut? 

If your business has not been progressing to your 
satisfaction, are you sure that this is not what ails it? 

One of the discouraging conditions in modern busi- 
ness is that a tragically large number of employees 
are content to get into a puny rut and to stay there. 

There are executives, too, who are in ruts and 
who have no desire to raise themselves out of them. 
They do the day’s routine duties, but let it go at 
that. They are more interested in reaching Saturday 
afternoon than in reaching a higher state of personal 
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efficiency or in driving the business forward more 
vigorously. 

Why has America relatively few concerns of great 
age and why has America an appalling number of 
business failures? 

One reason is that it has not been so very difficult 
to establish a business and to develop it to a point 
yielding a comfortable competency. The spur of 
financial necessity for further strenuous effort hav- 
ing disappeared, dry rot often sets in. The older 
heads jog along in ruts, and they either bring in no 
new blood or forbid the younger man to introduce 
new methods, set up new goals or reorganize the 
whole structure to function effectively in accordance 
with changed conditions. 

Standard Oil never made the mistake of sinking 
deep into a rut. Eastman Kodak has vigilantly 
avoided ruts. So has the American Telephone Com- 
pany. So have United States Steel, Bethlehem Steel, 
General Electric, National Cash Register, General 
Motors, Westinghouse, our leading public utilities, 
our great tobacco companies, United Fruit, the 
duPonts, our successful motion picture companies, 
the Radio Corporation. 

Routine tends to form ruts. Ruts, when worn 
deep enough, become graves. It is so easy to get 
into ruts that many an individual and many an or- 
ganization glides into them without realizing it. 

Examine and cross-examine yourself to determine 
whether or not you have permitted this danger to 
steal upon you. 
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Voluntary Increases in Pay Are Best 


WHEN you have in your employ some who deserve 
more salary, do not compel them to go through the 
unpleasant ordeal of asking a raise. Voluntarily 
increase their remuneration. A raise which comes 
without asking is worth a lot more than one that has 
to be gouged out of the boss. 

Is it not true that many employers who would not 
dream of overcharging their customers have no 
qualms whatever about under-paying employees if 
the latter will submit without protest? Surely it is 
as wrong morally to keep money to which an em- 
ployee is entitled as it would be to take money from 
a customer by overcharging him. Do not one’s own 
work people deserve as much consideration as out- 
siders ? 

Our best-managed organizations to-day devote 
painstaking study to this subject of voluntarily rais- 
ing salaries. An increasing number of concerns go 
over their salary lists several times a year and make 
suitable adjustments. 

Then, if an employee asks an increase, he is told 
that he is being paid all that the management con- 
siders his services are worth, and no competition to 
hold him against a higher bidder is entered into. 
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How Salesmen’s Lot Can Be 
Made Happier 


A SALESMAN’S lot is not always a happy one. Buyers 
sometimes are responsible. 

How should buyers treat salesmen? 

An answer comes from the head of a purchasing 
department that spends $75,000,000 a year. This 
authority, L. G. Banker, purchasing agent for the 
General Electric Company, lays down these “ cus- 
toms and practices ” observed by this organization: 

“We have policies and principles, approved by 
the management. which are intended to be fair and 
reasonable to all. 

“ We aim to give a square deal to everyone. 

“ We consider that the business of any man who 
calls at our office is as important to him as ours is 
to us. 

“We have no restricted office hours for sales 
representatives. 

“ We keep open house, so to speak, from 8 a. M. 
to closing time. Lunch hour and evenings are often 
included. 

“ We see everyone who calls at the department, 
and aim to treat them with courtesy, tolerance and 
consideration. 
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“ Every letter or communication of any kind is 
faithfully considered and treated in the same manner. 
Replies are made to all as promptly as possible.” 

Note that sentence: ‘‘ We consider that the busi- 
ness of any man who calls at our office is as important 
to him as ours is to us.” 

Salesmen too often encounter a very different 
attitude. There are buyers— important buyers, 
some of them — who act as if they regarded sales- 
men as a nuisance, to be snubbed when not shunned. 
Such buyers forget that they owe their existence to 
salesmen. Were there no salesmen, how many 
buyers would there be? 

Again, there are buyers who forget that they, too, 
are salesmen. Every business day they are “ sell- 
ing ” their organization to those they meet. They 
help to give their concern either a good name or a 
bad name; they create either goodwill or illwill 
towards their employers. As some one once well 
said: l 

“ A corporation may spread itself over the whole 
world, and may employ a hundred thousand men, 
but the average person will usually form his judg- 
ment of it through his contact with one individual. 
If this person is rude or inefficient, it will take a lot 
of kindness and efficiency to overcome the bad im- 
pression. Every member of an organization who 
in any capacity comes in contact with the public is a 
salesman, and the impression he makes is an adver- 
tisement, good or bad.” 

Do all buyers realize that and act accordingly ? 
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Few enterprises have been more successful than 
General Electric. Few are of greater magnitude. 
It may be taken for granted that its centralized 
purchasing department, established before the 
twentieth century began, has functioned properly. 

Would it not be well for other directorates, other 
managements, other buyers to adopt and practise 
the simple, human principles which the General 
Electric Company has found so satisfactory? 

The salesman’s lot would thus be made happier. 





Working just for money won’t work. 


Donea Et el 


Make the world your debtor. Then don’t worry 
whether it repays you or not. (It will.) 


Set a te eel 


Understudy the man ahead of you but don’t un- 
dermine him. 


an Pe 


We can be happy without a fortune, but not 
without friends. 


m e ë 


The centre letter in WIN is “1.” 


< ti ë 


One ounce of imagination is worth a ton of 
influence. 
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How One Rich Man Is 
Training His Son 


Many rich men are encountering trouble in bringing 
up their sons. Other rich men are becoming appre- 
hensive as their sons pass from boyhood to young 
manhood. How one rich father is successfully 
handling his young son contains a suggestion which 
other rich men may appreciate. 

The boy has been away at school long enough to 
find out just how much it costs him to live. Father 
and son talked over the idea of fixing a monthly 
allowance to cover all living expenses, including 
clothes, board. entertainment, etc., but not to include 
any doctors’ bills. They had no difficulty in arriving 
at a sum agreeable to both — incidentally, it was 
quite modest. 

By and by the father, anxious to train the youth 
for his future responsibilities, had another talk with 
him. He told the son that he proposed to hand over 
to him a lump sum which, invested judiciously, would 
yield him his monthly allowance. 

The son was thrilled by this token of confidence 
in him. 

The money having been duly deposited with a 


trust company in the youth’s name, he asked his 
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father whether it would be advisable to invest in 
such-and-such securities. The father refused to take 
the responsibility of expressing an opinion, but sug- 
gested that he talk things over with the officers of 
the bank. 

This the youth did and, without further consulta- 
tion with his father, proceeded to make various 
investments. After, but not before making his pur- 
chases he sent the facts to his father. 

And now this young man follows with keen interest 
what is going on.in the investment field. 

“Later on,” the father told me, “I may turn 
over more money to him for investment, so as to 
give him broader opportunity to build up a bank 
account by the exercise of judgment in selecting 
investments. In this way, [ am hopeful that when 
the time comes for him to receive what will one day 
come to him, he will not be carried off his feet or 
lose his head, but will look upon the wise investing 
of money as a matter of course. By giving him more 
and more scope as he reaches manhood, he will have 
an opportunity to learn both how to spend and how 
to save money. Then, it will be no new thing for 
him, it will be no new sensation to have the investing 
and spending and saving of a considerable amount 
of money.” 

Does this appeal to you as being a sensible system 
for handling youths destined to come into possession 
of fortunes? 





Fear fear. 
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Business Napoleons Needed 
for These Tasks 


CoNDITIONS in America never before were so ripe 
for the appearance of business Napoleons. There is 
room for a score of them. 

A railroad Napoleon could accomplish bigger 
things than the work of Harriman and Hill com- 
bined. The United States Government would give 
him its blessing when he addressed himself to form- 
ing the score or so of huge consolidations recom- 
mended by the Transportation Act of 1920. He 
would find scope for achievements far transcending 
any ever attempted in America or elsewhere. 

An even larger and more vitally important task 
awaits an agricultural Napoleon. Without question 
the day is coming when agriculture in this vast con- 
tinent will be conducted largely as Big Business. 
Think what a Farmer Ford could do! He would 
round up and cultivate land, not by the hundreds or 
the thousands of acres, but by hundreds of thousands 
and even millions of acres. 

He would have central headquarters in each State 
operated in, and branches located at desirable points. 
He would probably make all his own farm machinery 
and all his own implements. He would probably 
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supply half the world with horses. He would breed 
cows that would yield more milk and butter than 
the finest specimens alive to-day. He would raise 
pigs of record-breaking weight, and sheep combining 
a maximum of wool and mutton value. He would 
export cheese by the shipload. If he took up cotton 
growing, he would first rout the boll-weevil and then 
turn his attention to improving the length and quality 
of the staple. 

He would use hydro-electric power as freely as it 
is used in factories. At certain seasons he would 
probably cultivate fruits under acres and acres of 
glass. He would multiply his output of eggs by 
lighting brilliantly his poultry yards and houses by 
electricity and supplying heat in cold weather. He 
might even quicken the fertility of certain soils for 
certain purposes by means of electricity. 

The oil industry is aching for a Napoleon who 
could drill the multiplicity of existing companies into 
line and check all the criminal waste caused by 
spasms of inordinate overproduction. He could 
save millions of dollars by effecting scientific distri- 
bution from the nearest or most logical point. 

What would a Napoleon of the coal industry be 
worth to this country? In short order he would 
stop overproduction. He would so arrange storage 
facilities and offer such inducements for all-the-year- 
round buying by consumers that miners would be 
given, not a hundred-and-fifty days’ work or less 
a year, but 300 days’ work a year, with pay exceed- 
ing that now received by the great majority of mine 
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workers. He would find profitable uses for every 
particle of coal, down to coal dust, perhaps by set- 
ting up at the pit-mouth plants for the production 
of electric power to be radiated over all the sur- 
rounding territory. 

America has ten times as many automobile 
manufacturers as are justified by sound economics. 
An automotive Napoleon would wipe out the need- 
less and costly duplication of agencies to be found 
to-day in every city and town and hamlet. He 
would cut down the “ makes ” of cars to a sensible 
number, and thus effect incalculable economies in 
production and in marketing. 

The electrica] industry is blessed by having giants 
of very notable calibre, alike in the East, the Middle 
West, the South and the Far West. But here also 
the services of a Napoleon could be profitably 
utilized to weave the entire continent into one super- 
power system, whereby all the potential water power 
of the country could be most economically harnessed 
and distributed from a network of reservoirs of 
power dotting the land, each linked up to all the 
others. Industry, agriculture, mining, transporta- 
tion, all could be and would be benefited thereby. 
The use of coal on our railroads would become a 
thing of the past. 

Would the problem of systematic and scientific 
reforestation be beyond the powers even of a Na- 
poleon or Napoleons? 

“The occasion begets the man,” it has been said. 

Where are the men? 
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Why Customers Should Be 
Regarded as Capital 


Dip you ever stop to consider that customers should 
be regarded as part of your capital? 

Herbert N. Casson tersely says: 

“ A customer buys $25 worth of goods from you 
every year. Your net profit on his $25 is about 
$2.50. This is the interest, at 5 per cent., on $50. 
So, this customer is as good as $50 of capital to you. 
A customer who spends $250 a year is equal to $500 
capital. This being a fact, and not a theory, you 
should treat your customers as capital. When you 
think of Mrs. John Smith, you should think of her 
as $500 of capital. Tf you had only 1,000 Mrs. John 
Smiths, you would have $500,000 of capital, paying 
5 per cent. Customers are not mere buyers. They 
are not outside people who come in to buy things. 
They are more important than the goods. They are 
more important than the system and routine of the 
store. They are the very life of the business.” — 

Manufacturers, merchants and others employing 
sales people should bring this truth home to them. 
Each customer lost, it should be lucidly explained, is 
equal to burning a handful of the concern’s money. 
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How to Win in the Game 
of Business 


“ Do you think I am in business for my health?” is 
often asked with scorn. 

You are. 

[ had the privilege of talking to a large gathering 
of the members of the Illinois Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation, and I was supposed to discuss “ How to 
Play the Business Game.” J took it for granted that 
most of them were not youngsters, but men of mid- 
dle age or older, men of substance. The main prob- 
lem of such men, as I see it, is how to get the most 
happiness, rather than the most money, out of their 
business life. 

After all, that is what each of us is really seeking, 
consciously or unconsciously. 

Well, how can the business game be played to 
yield the greatest happiness to others and to our- 
selves? 

The answer is simple enough, in my humble judg- 
ment. 

First, think straight through to the end what it 
actually is that you want your work, your business, 
your life to yield. At once you say that you are in 
business for money. 
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But what do you want the money for? Money, 
unless used, can do no more for you than could an 
equa] amount of iron or brass. 

You really want money because of what it can 
enable you to do. 

Why do you want to do these things? 

Obviously because of the satisfaction you believe 
they wil] give you. 

It resolves itself into this: You are in business for 
happiness. : 

How can business be conducted to give a maxi- 
mum of happiness? 

From my own twenty years’ experience of fairly 
intimate contact with two hundred or more of the 
conspicuously ‘ successful ” financial, industrial, rail- 
road, public utility and mercantile leaders in the 
United States I have learned this one thing: Those 
who have earned the greatest wealth have not always 
earned the greatest happiness. 

Why are some millionaires and multi-millionaires 
happy and others far from happy? 

The explanation lies in how they have played the 
business game. 

Let me cite specific illustrations: 

The whole life — and the self-inflicted death — 
of William M. Wood, the creator of the gigantic 
American Woolen Company, was a tragic example 
of how not to play the business game. By grinding 
down his workers to a point which brought rebellion, 
strikes, bloodshed and his own criminal indictment; 
by ruthless, merciless action against competitors; 
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by niggardly treatment of his associates; by indulg- 
ing in stock jobbery; by using, or misusing, the funds 
of the company as if they were his own, for the 
feathering of his own nest — by these and other 
condemnable tactics he acquired millions, yet his life 
was a total failure. His business latterly yielded 
him nothing but unhappiness; his family life yielded 
him still less happiness. 

It was not illogica] that finally, tortured mentally 
and physically, he died by his own hand. 

Charles M. Schwab is perhaps as good an example 
as any of a financially successful man who has so 
played the business game that it has won him an 
unusua] measure of happiness and an extraordinary 
number of friends. 

Schwab, from the start, had goodwill in his heart 
toward his workers and his associates. Unlike 
Wood, he enabled quite a number of his principal 
co-workers to earn wealth. No steel man is as popu- 
lar as Schwab among the thousands of other men in 
the iron industry. 

Please understand that Schwab has never despised 
money. He has always tried hard to earn money, 
lots of it. And he has succeeded. But he has never 
lost sight of the fundamental fact that, in the end, a 
wealth of friends means more than a wealth of gold. 
Therefore, he has played the business game indus- 
triously, but squarely, magnanimously and, always, 
cheerfully through storm as well as sunshine. 

No man plays the business game wisely who does 
not succeed in winning the goodwill of his own work 
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people. To be hated by one’s own does not make 
for happiness. 

One is not necessarily an “ easymark ” simply be- 
cause competitors feel friendly. 

To play the game so as to derive a maximum of 
success — that is, happiness — men of achievement 
must, when they attain middle life, make business 
fairly often take second place to family life, family 
pleasures, family vacations. 

Then, as age creeps on, it is well to give meritori- 
ous younger men larger opportunity to shoulder re- 
sponsibilities, demonstrate their worth and earn a 
competence. 

Henry Ford has some very foolish notions, but 
he is eternally right when he declares that the busi- 
ness which is run solely with the object of yielding a 
great deal of money ends by yielding neither money 
nor the satisfaction which comes from an innate, 
dominating, fervent desire to render useful, worth- 
while service. 

Preaching? No. Just horsesense acquired in this 
workaday world and its market places. 





To advance, be steadfast. 
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Satisfaction can mean stagnation. 
When I’m cheated I’m ashamed — of the other 
fellow. 
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Morgan Learns Value of Friends 


THE public doubtless pictures J. P. Morgan, head of 
the world’s most influential international banking 
house, as engrossed solely in finance. 

He recently revealed himself in a new light. 

The greatest collection of rare old manuscripts 
ever made available for the public’s view was ex- 
hibited at the New York Public Library. These 
manuscripts were collected mostly by the late J. P. 
Morgan and added to by the present Morgan. In 
going over the collection with a few friends, Mr. 
Morgan disclosed not only his intimate familiarity 
with the manuscripts and their authors, but a sense 
of humor and a streak of humanness the public did 
not know the famous banker possessed. Mr. Mor- 
gan went from one ancient manuscript to the other 
and told something interesting of its creation. His 
observations on certain Burns manuscripts disclosed 
that Mr. Morgan has something of the poetic spirit. 
He pointed out a change made by the poet in one 
manuscript and remarked, “ That makes it sing so 
much better.” 

Of Shelley’s “ Indian Serenade ” manuscript he 
remarked, “ That was found in his pocket when they 
recovered his body after the drowning. That’s why 
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the ink is so pale. It was soaked in water. I am 
afraid it’s getting paler. I am worried about that.” 

J. P. Morgan worrying about ink getting paler on 
an old manuscript throws an unsuspected sidelight 
on the nation’s most prominent banker, does it not? 

One of Mr. Morgan’s intimates tells me: “ Mr. 
Morgan has changed. As you know, he used to be 
quite brusque. He didn’t sometimes take any great 
pains to save the sensibilities of others. In some re- 
spects he was very much like his father — excellent 
at heart, but aggressive in manner. 

“Mr. Morgan is not like that now. He has got 
over his brusqueness. His manners, instead of being 
autocratic, are now much more democratic. 

“ All that Mr. Morgan wants now is to make and 
to keep a number of good, real friends.” 

J. P. Morgan is only one of many men I know of 
who, during strenuous years in the heat of the fray, 
paid mighty scant attention to inspiring genuine 
friendships, but who toward the end of their days 
mellowed greatly. 

Henry Clay Frick was one of that type. He wasa 
fighter, intent only on winning, during all the active 
years of his life. But after he threw off most of his 
money-making burdens he underwent a veritable 
transformation. He gave sentiment generous rein. 
He devoted thought and time to cultivating friends. 
He did many little and big kindnesses. 

And I happen to know that it was a matter of 
painful regret to him in his declining years that he 
had not modified his way of living much earlier, so as 
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to have won a better place in the esteem of his fellow 
mortals. 

The Rockefeller family produced two sharp con- 
trasts in this matter of winning friends. ‘William 
Rockefeller. John D.'s brother, was always out for 
Number One. He lived so largely for himself that 
he had mighty few friends, even among his own 
neighbors. 

John D. Rockefeller, on the other hand, made a 
point of making friends — admittedly because of 
business motives — from the time he first started in 
business as a commission merchant. He once told 
me that he spent most of his time going round see- 
ing people and trying to win their friendship and 
their confidence, so that they would entrust with him 
their business. 

Admittedly, Mr. Rockefeller later made many 
extremely bitter enemies by the way he went about 
building up Standard Oil. Yet Mr. Rockefeller 
earned many friends; no one of the whole Standard 
Oil group was more popular in the inner circles than 
John D. himself. _The enmity he incurred years ago 
hurt him keenly, and nothing has given him more sat- 
isfaction during the last fifteen years or more than 
the changed attitude of public sentiment toward him. 

The late James Stillman had the reputation of 
being the coldest banker in New York. He was 
credited with holding America’s banking record for 
the number of times he said ‘‘ No!” Mr. Stillman, 
too, underwent a change of heart in his closing years. 
But, unfortunately for him, he didn’t live long 
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enough to outlive his previous reputation. Mr. 
Stillman died an unhappy, disappointed man. 1 
know so from what he told me himself. 

George F. Baker, the dean of American bankers, 
on the other hand, is extremely rich in friendships. 
So was Carnegie. 

Thinking it over, I am inclined to believe that the 
possession of many friends, and the leading of a life 
calculated to inspire true friendship, is conducive to 
longevity. 

Why wait until the eleventh hour before adopting 
a more humane, a more sympathetic, a more helpful, 
a more friendly way of living? 


The man who cultivates sound sense usually can 


ring the bell. 
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A well-filled head is the most profitable baggage 
to carry. 
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Soul and sole leather make a good team for get- 


ting ahead. 
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Setbacks have sent many a man forward. 


The farsighted manager is not busying himself 
with to-day’s activities, he is planning to-morrow’s, 
next month’s, next year’s. 
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Suggestions Calculated to Bring 
Better Results 


I atways follow with interest the National Cash 
Register Company’s methods for stimulating sales. 
Many of the ideas pumped into the selling force by 
the management are most refreshing. They reveal 
active brains. Originality comes from the com- 
pany’s headquarters almost as regularly as cash 
registers. 

Ideas are not simply put on a sheet of paper and 
the sheet of paper mailed to the salesmen. The 
sales force is followed up. The sales executives see 
to it that the ammunition supplied is used. The 
ammunition always is fresh. This is one company 
that realized many years ago what many companies 
are only now beginning to realize, namely, the su- 
preme importance of devoting chief attention to 
distribution. 

A message to the N. C. R. selling force headed, 
“ This Plan Will Help Any Man Make This His 
Greatest Year,” contains pointers under such signifi- 
cant headlines as these, pointers which may carry 
suggestions for other business men: 

1. Mail Advertising Regularly. 
2. Keep Records of Calls. 
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3. Plan Next Day’s Work Every Night. 

4. Do Some Straight Canvassing Every Day. 

5. Set A Personal Daily Demonstration Quota. 
6. Make More Office Demonstrations. 


7- Have Written Propositions Always Working 
In Territory. 


8. Use “ Weakness’? Sheet Or Charts. 
g. Use Factory Helps. 
10. Work Stores Above Ground Floor. 
11. Work Unusual Lines. 
12. Keep In Touch With Real Estate People. 
13. Buy Articles For Self And Home [n Your 
Own Territory. 


14. Improve Ability To Interest Merchants. 
15. Don’t Compare Record With Ones Below 


Yours. 
16. Work every Saturday. 
17. Think Big. 


The only horse worth betting on: Horsesense. 


ie te el 


The right way to make headway isn’t to rub 
people the wrong way. 
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The best balance: A well-balanced life. 
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Before he was given the baton, the leader of the 
orchestra learned how to play second fiddle. 
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In Budgeting Your Days, Allow 
Time for Thinking 


Do you plan your day? 

If so, do you allow in your program adequate 
time for thinking? 

“ When do busy business men think? ” is the inter- 
esting question asked by a man who does take time 
to think. 

Well, when do they do their thinking? Or do they 
indulge in any great amount of thinking? 

The answers, I believe, should run something like 
this: 

A great many men in business, perhaps the ma- 
jority, provide no time in their schedules for quiet, 
undisturbed thinking. 

A good many arrange their life so that they can 
spend one or two quiet evenings a week, when they 
read and take time for more or less reflection. 

A great many other busy men are driven along by 
the force of events day by day and week by week, 
and are content to give quick decisions all day long 
on any matter whatsoever which the day’s events 
bring up. 

When Frank A. Vanderlip was president of the 
largest bank in America his whole day at the bank 
was taken up by appointment after appointment, 
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meeting after meeting. I asked him once, “ When 
do you find time to think? ” He replied: “ As you 
can well imagine, I certainly can’t get the time here 
in the bank to do any real thinking. I have to do it 
all at home.” 

Harriman, the railroad wizard, once declared 
that he liked to drop in unannounced and find one 
of his executives with his feet on his desk, apparently 
doing nothing. Harriman assumed that the man 
was taking time to think. 

But isn’t it true that nine executives of every ten 
would hesitate, would be almost ashamed, to be seen 
sitting at a desk apparently completely idle? Has 
it not become fashionable to appear busy every 
moment of the day? 

During the last spasm of acute business depression 
in this country a very large enterprise became finan- 
cially crippled and the bankers had to take hold. 
There was urgent necessity for evolving a reorgan- 
ization plan. The bankers were supposed to put 
their minds to work and to offer suggestions or a pro- 
gram at a later meeting. 

At this later meeting a youngish bank president, 
after listening to the rather vague talk of his elders, 
got up and outlined a complete plan. He first pre- 
sented a clear picture of the exact status of every 
phase of the corporation’s position, and then recom- 
mended how each matter should be handled. His 
plan was received with cordial approval. 

Leaving the meeting, one of the older bankers 
told the younger man that he would be willing to 
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give a million dollars to be able to analyze so clearly 
such a complicated problem and to work out so thor- 
ough and businesslike a solution. 

How was the younger banker able to do it? Be- 
cause he devotes five evenings every week, not simply 
to idle reading, but to serious reading and to intense 
thought and study. This whole reorganization plan 
was evolved by him at his home during long evenings 
of severe application. 

Daniel Guggenheim, head of the famous smelting 
family, once said to me: “The man who works 
twelve months a year works only six months a year.” 
He meant that any man carrying tremendous re- 
sponsibilities must take time for recreating his body 
and brain. 

Do we always keep in mind the simple, basic fact 
that all success springs from thinking? Not only 
success but everything else first comes into being as 
a thought in some man’s mind. The Woolworth 
Building for years was nothing more than a thought, 
an idea, in the mind of Frank W. Woolworth. The 
billion-dollar Steel Corporation first was a thought 
in the mind of one individual, generally understood 
to have been Charles M. Schwab. The Egyptian 
sphinx was once nothing but a thought. 

If we can only get it firmly into our heads, and 
will eternally keep it at the forefront of our mind, 
that thinking is the material of which success is 
made, will it not influence us so to plan our days and 
our weeks that we shall set aside more time for calm, 
sustained thinking? 
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A Little Tale About a 
Neglected Friend 


Tus happening, described by J. Kindleberger, presi- 
dent of the Kalamazoo Vegetable Parchment Co., in 
one of his incomparable periodical] letters to his cus- 
tomers and friends, probably needs to be taken to 
heart by many of us: 

“ There was a little timid knock on our office door. 
We opened it, and there stood a man eighty-odd 
years of age, one of the finest, sweetest souls that 
God ever made, a man we had known for years, but 
in the hurry and rush of our business, and because 
he was on the shelf, we had lost track of him. Asa 

matter of fact, we had neglected him. 

“ He took the chair we offered him and the tears 
came into his old eyes as he said, ‘I just had to look 
you up. I don’t get out very much; most of my old 
friends have died and, of course, the younger ones 
like yourself are busy: but this morning, as I came 
down the street, as ] looked at men who looked at 
me and then passed on without even a nod, J was 
so hungry to see a familiar face and hear a familiar 
voice that [ just had to look you up. But I won’t 
bother you, I know you are a busy man and 

“The old gentleman tottered to his feet; we 
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gently pushed him back in the chair. We kept him 
as long as he would stay, and as he left we told him 
we were going to drop in at his home for a good. 
long visit. We fully intended to, but business piled 
up on us, and this morning we heard that this good 
old soul had taken the long trail. Now we are full 
of regrets. 

“ Do we business men get so absorbed in our busi- 
ness that we fail to rap at the other fellow’s door 
occasionally? We think so.” 





If you cannot see beauty in service, you are more 
to be pitied than a blind man. 


Le et el 


The bullets that bring victory are shot from the 
well-charged brain. 


m tn ee te 


To become a principal, show interest. 


mm ë etait 


To get on, carry on — and on. 


m Å A 


To rise high, be square and get around. 


ie e tin atl 


Run away from difficulties and you won’t go a 
long way. 
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Goodwill More Valuable Than 
Bricks and Mortar 


Forp set aside many millions to advertise his new 
1927 car. General Motors spends still more mil- 
lions in advertising its various products. 

Why did the widows of the two Dodge brothers 
receive $146,000,000 from bankers for the business ? 
Largely because advertising had made the Dodge 
car widely known. What is making William Wrig- 
ley perhaps the largest income tax payer in Chicago? 
The same thing that has earned $100,000,000 and 
more for George Eastman. Advertising. 

Advertising is developing a new relationship to 
finance and to the stock market. 

Not so very long ago no responsible investment 
house would issue bonds or stocks for a company 
unless the company could show a corresponding 
value of tangible assets — buildings, machinery and 

other equipment, raw material or finished stocks on 
hand, etc. 

Securities were then based on actual assets. 

When the Woolworth business was floated, there 
was much shaking of heads over the largest item in 
the balance sheet — namely, $50,000,000 repre- 
senting ‘‘ Goodwill.” 
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Old-fashioned bankers and investors were scandal- 
ized. The idea of raising millions of dollars’ worth 
of securities on nothing more concrete than “ Good- 
will,” an airy, invisible, intangible thing — indeed, 
less a thing than a mere state of mind! 

Since then bankers and investors have been learn- 
ing that the vitally important value behind a bond 
or a stock does not consist of bricks and mortar and 
machinery, but of earning power, the ability to make 
profits. 

Interest and dividends are not paid out of real 
estate or plants or machinery, but out of profits. 

Coca-Cola, with goodwill valued at $20,700,000 
and tangible assets at $15,000,000 made over $8,- 
000,000 profit in 1926; while Pittsburgh Coal, with 
$156,000,000 property and securities, earned 
nothing. 

It has taken a good many bankers and a good 
many investors a long time to grasp that truth. 
During recent years fortunes have been made in the 
shares of companies whose most valuable asset is 
their reputation, their goodwill, built up by nation- 
wide advertising — supported, of course, by a mer- 
itorious product. 

What enabled Chrysler to jump into the foremost 
ranks in an incredibly short period? Advertising. 
Chevrolet outsold all other cars in 1927. It in- 
vested millions in advertising. Other million-dollar 
automobile advertisers include Dodge, Buick, Stude- 
baker, Willys-Overland, Oakland and Olds. 

What has made Coca-Cola such a gold mine? 
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Why is Canada Dry Ginger Ale so widely used and 
with such profit to stockholders? What has made 
Gold Dust the greatest money-making twins in his- 
tory? Why do so many millions smoke Camels, 
Lucky Strikes, Chesterfields, Old Golds and other 
popular brands of cigarettes? Why does Maytag 
far outsell all other washing machines? Why do we 
use so much White Rock? Why have trade-marked 
breakfast cereals come into universal use? The 
answer in every case is unstinted advertising. 

A recent editorial in Printers [nk pointed out, in 
analyzing stock market prices: “ As one observes 
the stocks of industrial companies selling at or near 
their best prices of the year, one is struck imme- 
diately by the number of national advertisers repre- 
sented. ... Evidently there is a very close con- 
nection between good management and consistent 
advertising, and the goodwill engendered by adver- 
tising for a product carries over also into the good- 
will of the investing public toward the securities of 
the corporation which advertises.” 





“What’s your handicap?” one golfer asked an- 
other. “Temper,” came the reply. 
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Every last one of us must be a public utility. 
Being given a roll-top desk doesn’t make you a 
top-notcher. 
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Will Business Men Bring 
on a Bureaucracy? 


WILL business force the American people to set up 
a bureaucracy at Washington? 

This danger looms. It can be avoided; but will it 
be avoided? 

A timely warning was sounded by William J. 
Donovan, assistant to the Attorney General in 
charge of trust prosecutions. He emphasized that 
there are mergers in the public interests and merg- 
ers not in the public interest, that there are mergers 
which eliminate hurtful competition and merg- 
ers which tend to destroy competition. 

The cry against consolidations used to come from 
competitors. In future the cry is more likely to come 
from consumers. The drift in several very impor- 
tant industries is towards concentration of control. 
This trend has been and is evident in iron and steel, 
in electric power, in oil, in baking, in banking, in 
motor making, in merchandising, in railroading, in 
packing, in the financing of gigantic corporations, 
in cement, in anthracite coal, in copper and brass, in 
collar-making, even in pin-making. 

Financiers and business leaders must not make the 
mistake of imagining that the demand for Govern- 
ment ownership is dead. Itis only somnolent. 
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For several years the business world has been 
given a rather free hand. But the public are watch- 
ing while waiting. They will by and by reach a con- 
clusion as to whether the liberty accorded business 
has been wisely used or perniciously abused. 

It is not too late for business to decree whether the 
United States shall or shall not have a stupendous 
bureaucracy at Washington. But unless prudence 
be exercised, the day inevitably will come when it 
will be too late for business to determine the 
decision. 

What are you contributing towards the outcome? 





That small instrument, the tongue, often makes 
or mars a man’s career. 


ee 


Success simply imposes greater responsibilities. 


Criticism that brings no results is a criticism on 
the criticiser. . 


OO 


The word ‘' Impossible ” was not born in America, 
remember. 


PO DP E aa aad 


Keep your eye on the summit; but, meanwhile, 
pick your steps. 


Drive yourself. Lead others. 
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Wise Use of Printers’ Ink 
Can Increase Demand 


THE head of a large Florida development was 
greatly annoyed because Wall Street was buzzing 
with rumors that his project was about to fail. 

“Isn't this a wonderful tribute to advertising? ” 
remarked his advertising representative. 

“ What do you mean? ” demanded the developer. 

“ Why, two years ago or even one year ago Wall 
Street wouldn’t have given a moment’s thought to 
the subject. It is advertising that has given the 
matter such importance.” 

Certain industries and certain sections have suf- 
fered because they have failed to seize the advan- 
tages offered by printers’ ink. 

Take New England. What has New England 
done to draw to itself new population and new indus- 
tries? What has New England’s most important 
industry — or, at least the industry which used to 
be most important — done to popularize its prod- 
ucts, to create new uses for these products, to open 
up new outlets? Have not New England’s cotton 
manufacturers weakly accepted fashion’s decree 
against the wide-spread use of cottons and made no 
vigorous, nation-wide battle to break down the un- 
popularity of their products? 
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The New England textile industry has done little 
or nothing to swim against the tide. The financial 
results have been deplorable. 

Contrast this lazy. losing policy with that of cer- 
tain other industries. Think of what has been done 
to convince you and me that copper is the best ma- 
terial for roofing and for a hundred-and-one other 
purposes. The Copper and Brass Research Asso- 
ciation has used printers’ ink most effectively, with 
beneficial results all round. 

It would be hard to mention any material more 
prosaic than cement. Yet the Portland Cement As- 
sociation has waged a telling campaign. It has 
greatly diversified and increased the use of cement, 
with profitable consequences. 

The Southern Cypress Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion, the Northern Hardwood Manufacturers and 
Paving Brick Manufacturers are others who have 
successfully championed their products through the 
wise and liberal use of printers’ ink. 

The sheet steel industry speeded up production 
some 500 per cent. between [909 and 1926. Yet the 
net earnings of the independent mills in the latter 
year averaged less than 5 per cent. on invested capi- 
tal. 

Why? Production had outrun demand. 

Why? Because sheet metal executives almost 
all were “ production-minded.” They could multi- 
ply machinery and mills but they gave scant thought 
to multiplying sales, to multiplying outlets, to multi- 
plying uses. 
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Necessity induced action. A sheet steel trade ex- 
tension campaign was inaugurated in 1924 and ad- 
vertising designed to reach the buying public was 
launched. The public was educated as to how sheet 
steel could be used in preference to any other mate- 
rial for many purposes. 

Then, distributors and fabricators were taught 
how to merchandise more vigorously and effectively 
products made from sheet steel. Other branches of 
the work attended to building codes that were unfair 
to steel, to research into new fields for sheet steel 
uses, to the preparation of business builders for sheet 
metal contractors’ local use, to trade openers to help 
them to crack open new markets, and to the publica- 
tion of two trade monthlies. 

Thus “ production-minded ” executives had their 
vision broadened and their ability to make profits 
quickened. 

Is not advertising, after all, simply a form of edu- 
cation? Surely it is as plain as A B C that the only 
way to get people interested in your product is to 
interest them in it. Printers’ ink is the greatest 
modern business educator. 





Most.successes are won by doing ordinary things 
extraordinarily well. 


aw 


A deserved kick helps us more than an undeserved - 


pat. 
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Qualities Essential to Real Success 


WE all want to progress. Every business wants to 
progress. 

Let us consider some of the things that help indi- 
viduals and concerns to advance. 

All progress that is worth making must be based 
on sincerity of purpose. Unless you are sincere your 
whole effort, your whole life, is a lie. The insincere 
person is a make-believer. He lives in an artificial, a 
false atmosphere. He has to be constantly on his 
guard lest his actual motives, lest his real self, be 
revealed. Liars, it has been well said, must have 
good memories. ‘The insincere person feels the 
necessity of being constantly as alert, as astute as a 
Sherlock Holmes. 

The sincere person has no vulnerable armor to be 
pierced, has nothing to hide, therefore has not to be 
perpetually, nervously on his guard. 

Next to sincerity I would rank courage. 

Few individuals, few enterprises escape stress and 
storms. Obstacles arise. Heartbreaking disap- 
pointments are suffered. Plans go lamentably awry. 
Fate seems to be determined to crush us. Things 
sometimes get so impossible that we are inclined to 


ask despairingly, “ What’s the use?” 
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There is where courage comes to the rescue. 
True-blue courage springs from sincerity of purpose, 
from consciousness that one is striving and sweating 
worthily, from an innate conviction that one deserves 
to succeed. ‘“‘ Conscience makes cowards of us all,” 
said Shakespeare. But conscience also can make us 
heroes. 

Next, patience. 

How often must one maintain patience almost be- 
yond the endurance point! We till and sow, we plan 
and work, yet results fail to follow our most pains- 
taking efforts. We see others shoot ahead; we see 
others wax rich without, apparently, expending half 
as much study, half as much performance, half as 
much perseverance as ourselves. We are tempted 
to indulge in that most fatal weakness of all, self- 
pity. We almost conclude that the very stars in their 
courses are plotting against us. 

Patience alone can make us keep on carrying on. 
[f our sincerity, our courage and our patience enable 
us to reflect and realize that “ Ye shall reap if ye 
faint not,” then we can plug and plod until victory 
is attained. 

A spirit of altruism must not be left out of the 
reckoning in analyzing qualities that make for prog- 
ress and achievement. Not he who is bent merely 
upon capturing millions and dictatorial powers, but 
he who earnestly aspires to become the servant of 
all stands the best chance of winning twenty-four- 
carat success and truly satisfying satisfaction. 

A tree’s size and strength are governed by the 
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size and strength of its roots. Not, perhaps, all 
men or all enterprises, but certainly most men and 
most enterprises that rise far, have first put down 
the right kind of roots deep into the soil, have first 
built the most solid foundation, have first studied 
and planned and sweated long and laboriously. 
Whenever you see a towering oak, depend upon it 
that it has corresponding roots. 

In the higher reaches of life, in the higher reaches 
of business, knowledge of human nature, in most in- 
stances, is vital. Such knowledge can come in the 
fullest measure only from human sympathy; one 
must be, as the Latins aptly express it, sympatico. 
True, there is a brand of ‘ success ” which some 
attain by harshness, by selfishness, by coldblooded- 
ness. But that kind of ‘ success’ is not in the end 
worth winning. 

Anyone who conscientiously cultivates and exer- 
cises these qualities cannot, I verily believe, find him- 
self an abject failure at the end of the chapter. 





Many a man lets rust gather on his brain who 
wouldn’t dream of letting it gather on the radiator 
of his car. 
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To have an organization grow, the workers must 
grow — or go. 
The way to find out if a man is a prospect: Tackle 
him. 
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Joe Didn’t Follow Beaten 
Paths: The Sequel 


How easy it is to guess what can be done by what is 
being done. It requires no effort. That's why it’s 
so common. How many firms, having sold their 
wares for years and years in a community, regard 
the old stand-by customers with whom they have 
built up pleasant and profitable associations as the 
ultimate attainment in distribution? 

There was such a firm in New York City: but now 
it knows better and its knowledge was the fruit of 
one young man’s ignorance — and efforts. 

This firm had an ambitious young man in its office. 
He married on $40 a week, and he desired to become 
a salesman and earn more money. The head of the 
firm finally told him: 

“TIl give you a drawing account of $40 a week 
for two months, and any time you want to you can 
come back into the office. Our selling, as [ have told 
you, is handled by men who have spent years winning 
the confidence of steady customers. We have 
combed the entire market over and over. Here is a 
list of our accounts, and it is agreed that you are not 
to touch any of them. I wish you luck, Joe, but 
you'll have to learn for yourself what you’re up 
against.” 
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Joe took a sample case in each hand and went out. 
For the first few weeks it looked hopeless. His 
hands blistered; then big callouses came. Orders 
came, too, and before the end-of the two months his 
earnings exceeded his drawing account. Within six 
months Joe topped the list of metropolitan sales- 
men. 

How did he do it? By hard and consistent work, 
with his hands, ‘his legs, his head, and by refusing 
to believe that it couldn’t be done because it never 
had been done. Now that firm is thinking of putting 
on some more “ Joes ” — if it can find them. 





Strive to make yourself indispensable; but never 
feel that you are. 


RR aa aa 


If you are game you will play the game according 
to rule. 


Ne a a 


A crooked course is the longest road to take to get 
anywhere. 


< e ë 


Health often helps to win wealth. Wealth often 
helps to lose health. 
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Run-down machinery and run-down management 
cause many a bankruptcy. 
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Bobby Jones Teaches a 
Business Lesson 


Bossy Jones played golf with me at Atlanta. Dur- 
ing the first third of the game, I held my own. He 
won one hole, I won one, and four were tied. The 
figures on the score card said I was as good a player 
and had as much chance of winning as Bobby Jones. 

But the inevitable happened: Bobby Jones licked 
me severely. 

Why the “ inevitable?” 

Because Bobby Jones has laid the most solid 
foundations as a golfer ever since he was five years 
old. He was thoroughly coached; he has studied 
every angle of the game: he has practised consist- 
ently; he has regularly pitted his skill against the 
best experts in the world; he has given his mind and 
heart to the game wholesouledly for twenty years. 
Golf, so to speak, has been a vital part of him. 

By the time he was nine, he could hold his own 
with most of the adult members of the club. At 
eleven he was a tournament player, and before he 
was fifteen his skill was spreading through the coun- 
try. To-day his record eclipses that of any other 
golfer who ever lived. 

Contrast this record with mine. I played at golf 
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a little in my teens; then the battle for existence 
monopolized all my time and efforts for many years; 
later, | played more or less during brief Summer 
vacations; but not until a few years ago did I join a 
golf club. | 

Did | imagine for a moment at the end of the 
fourth or fifth or sixth hole that I was going to beat 
Bobby Jones or come near tying him? Not at all. 
The final result was a foregone conclusion. 

This experience on the golf field turned my mind 
to the larger field of life. I could not but reflect that 
many men wonder why others draw ahead of them. 
Also, the heads of some corporations cannot under- 
stand why other corporations achieve much greater 
SUCCESS, 

Again, some young man or some new enterprise 
will start off most promisingly, even brilliantly. To 
the onlooker their chances of success appear ex- 
tremely bright. But they go only so far, and then 
lose out. | 

In other instances, young men, or young concerns, 
begin making a creditable record and keep on ac- 
complishing bigger and bigger things. 

What is the explanation? 

Some of the seed scattered by the Biblical sower 
fell on stony ground and sprang up quickly and 
promisingly. But the ground had no solid founda- 
tion, no sustaining qualities, and disaster befell. 

So it is with many of us as individuals, and so is it 
with many business projects. They are of the class 
[ am in as a golfer. Sound foundations have not 
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been laid. There has not been sufficient preparation, 
sufficient study, sufficient analysis. 

Other individuals and other enterprises are of the 
Bobby Jones class. Dissect the careers of a hundred 
Americans who have attained conspicuous success in 
the world of affairs, and you will find that almost 
every one of them applied themselves wholeheart- 
edly to fitting themselves for their life’s work, that 
they paid a price to gain the mastery they attained. 

Dissect the careers of a hundred men who have 
never pulled themselves up above the ranks of 
mediocrity, and you will find that most of them 
studied and planned and sweated less than the suc- 
cessful hundred. 

Again, dissect the careers of a hundred men who 
shot up into temporary prominence, and who then 
sank back. You will find that most of them had not 
created the proper background, had not built proper 
foundations, had not mastered every angle of their 
line of endeavor. 

So, the lesson I learned from Bobby Jones was not 
a golf lesson, but a business lesson. My experience 
with him taught me how essential it is to till the soil 
deeply, to keep at it everlastingly, to use mental 
force rather than physical force. 

To become a golf champion, you have to fit your- 
self. To become a champion in any line of business 
requires not less thought and forethought and stick- 
to-it-iveness. 

“ Luck ” may hold for a while, as it did with me 
on the golf links. But it won't last. 
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Business Ethics Then and 
Now Pictured 


“ A GREAT change has taken place in the conduct of 
business during my forty-five years in it,” observed a 
man, who born poor, educated himself thoroughly, 
early started to strive industriously to make his ambi- 
tions come true, and who is now many times a mil- 
lionaire, enjoying the highest respect of his fellow 
citizens of all classes. He was taking a few weeks’ 
respite from his strenuous daily duties because, as he 
remarked, * the Catholic idea of going into retreat 
and resting and meditating for a while is very sen- 
sible.” I encouraged him to talk. 

“The ethics of business have become very dif- 
ferent from the practices common a generation ago,” 
he went on. ‘Sharp practices were then regarded 
as all right. Business men and other men having 
money thought nothing in those days of putting 
things over on one another and on the public. Every 
man and every business concern was out for Number 
One. Railways, traction companies, gas companies 
thought nothing of gaining their ends by handing 
out graft right and left — particularly to get fran- 
chises. 

“ Contrary to what you sometimes hear and read 
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nowadays, there really was very little consideration 
for employees compared with what there is to-day. 
You paid them as little as possible, and let it go at 
that. 

“I am connected with many companies — finan- 
cial, public utility, insurance, industrial, real estate, 
transportation — all kinds. I can honestly say that 
I do not know one of them that is not doing business 
honorably. Not one would think of attempting any- 
thing crooked. 

“The rule now is to do absolutely fairly by the 
smallest stockholder; to give customers a dollar’s 
worth of goods or service for every dollar received: 
to have decent regard for the public interest, and to 
exercise the greatest possible consideration for em- 
ployees. 

“The most gratifying change of all, as I see it, 
has been in this matter of treating workfolks better. 
It is no longer a case of maneuvering to pay every- 
body as little as possible and letting them shift as 
best they can for themselves. In all the companies 
I’m associated with we pay good wages. In most of 
them we do a lot more than that. We have taken 
great pains to get employees to become stockholders 
— I don’t believe in any other kind of profit-sharing, 
hecause when profits fall the workers grumble. The 
best thing to do is to encourage every employee to 
develop ambition to become a stockholder. Let them 
take as much time as they want to pay for their 
shares and charge them a lower rate of interest on 
the unpaid balance than you pay them in dividends. 
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“Then think what many of our large companies 
do for our workers nowadays in the way of insurance 
or pension plans, sick benefits, vacations with pay, 
educational or training classes, kindly remembrances 
at Christmas — to say nothing of aid and encour- 
agement to acquire their own homes. 

“As time goes on it will become harder and 
harder for politicians to carry public sentiment with 
them when they propose anything which would hurt 
honest business. 

“ Another thing. Look how many business men 
who acquire power and wealth now show public 
spiritedness and generosity. In most cities leading 
men of affairs are willing to devote a lot of time for 
the wellbeing, the upbuilding of the community. 
Also, they are willing to put their hands into their 
pockets to help along worthy causes. Wealthy busi- 
ness men in America have proved themselves the 
most generous men in all history. 

It is comforting to think that we are leaving to 
our children so much better a business world than 
we ourselves first entered.” 

An inspiring picture, and, in the main, true, is 
it not? 





Hard work yields a soft bed. 


<e Re 


Have your heart in your work and it won't be 
often in your mouth. 
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Vacations, With Pay, For 
Workers Pay 


THE most progressive of our large employers are 
rapidly adopting the policy of vacations, with pay, 
for all classes of workers. The Bureau of Labor 
Statistics announced in 1926 that two out of every 
five firms queried had reported the adoption of such 
a policy. Some organizations grant paid vacations 
only to workers having a service record of a certain 
period, usually one year. Other companies make 
certain stipulations, such as regularity of attendance 
at work during the year. 

T do not know of one concern that regrets having 
inaugurated paid vacations for wage earners. 

The New York State Industrial Commissioner 
discovered, through investigation in 1925, that 
“ employers who provide vacations for their factory 
workers favor the plan. They said that the vacation 
policy resulted in ‘increased loyalty to the firm,’ 
‘reduced turnover ' and ‘ contented workers,’” A 
study of 1,500 factories disclosed that, while 90 per 
cent. of them gave vacations, with pay, to their office 
workers, only 18 per cent. then gave paid vacations 
to their production workers. [It was significant, how- 
ever, that 39 per cent. of the larger establishments, 
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those employing more than 2,000 employees, 
granted paid vacations. The average vacation for 
ofice workers was two weeks, but for factory work- 
ers only one week. Since then the movement has 
made substantial progress. 

It may astonish many to learn that in certain Euro- 
pean countries laws have been passed since the 
World War compelling employers to grant wage 
earners annual vacations, with pay. Such laws are 
the rule rather than the exception in the new democ- 
racies. The results have gratified even employers 
who opposed such an innovation. A few European 
employers go so far as to grant extra pay during the 
vacation period of one week or more so that the 
workers may have a little additional money to spend 
on travel or other pleasure. The majority of Euro- 
pean employers declared that paid vacations have 
worked out entirely satisfactorily, both the morale 
and the productivity of the manual workers having 
been gratifyingly improved. 

Merely shutting down a plant for a week or ten 
days or longer, without granting any compensation, 
amounts to throwing workers out of a job for the 
closed-down period. Such action is not calculated 
to inspire loyalty or enthusiasm. It is calculated, 
rather, to incite resentment. American industry, 
taken by and large, has attained a sufficient degree 
of prosperity to permit of paid vacations for all 
classes of workers. “ He gives twice who gives 
quickly.” 
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The Alternative Is: Research 
or Retrogression 


Our copy-books told us, “ Knowledge Is Power.” 
Modern industry and business are discovering that 
knowledge means profits. 

You are going to see a tremendous increase in the 
establishment of research departments in all lines of 
activity. We are rapidly approaching the day when 
any large enterprise guilty of neglecting research 
will be defeated in the business battle. 

Is it not significant that nearly all America’s most 
successful organizations are the ones that devoted 
the greatest attention to research? 

The most conspicuous exception has been the 
United States Steel Corporation. However, just 
before Judge Gary died he announced that it was or- 
ganizing a research department which would prove 
worthy of the world’s first billion-dollar corporation. 

Were you to ask George Eastman the reasons for 
the wonderful growth of Eastman Kodak, he would 
mention research very prominently. Theodore N. 
Vail, the upbuilder of American Telephone Tele- 
graph, was an early and ardent believer in research, 
a fact that contributed invaluably to making the or- 
ganization the largest enterprise in the world to-day 
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with nearly 4,000 in its research laboratory in New 
York. 

C. A. Coffin, who developed General Electric, long 
ago foresaw the value of research, and the millions 
he cheerfully devoted to laboratory work have 
played no small part in bringing about that com- 
pany’s present status. General Motors has also 
spent millions, not only in laboratory research, but 
in creating a unique “ proving ground,” where every 
make of car, foreign and domestic, is put through 
the most exhaustive and scientific tests. Ford, Wes- 
tinghouse, National Cash Register, Burrough’s Add- 
ing Machine and a host of other successful concerns 
have also utilized research extensively and prof- 
itably. 

Recently Armour & Company announced -the 
organization of a new research department, “ to 
dig out essential facts relating to the conduct of our 
business,” as President F. Edson White expressed it. 

It will probably astonish you to learn that in 1924 
there were 143 colleges whose testing laboratories 
were used, not only for the purpose of instruction, 
but for research work, and, according to the Na- 
tional Bureau of Standards, “ many important in- 
dustrial research problems are being solved in these 
college laboratories.” 

What was good enough for yesterday will not be 
good enough for to-morrow. Was not Ford forced 
to discard the car which made him a billionaire? 

Business organizations are facing this alternative: 
Research or retrogression. 
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If You Have No Time to Read 
About Business 


A YOUNG man who has not yet got anywhere in the 
business world declared very emphatically, “ I have 
no time to read about business.” He went on to say 
that he was kept busy all day, that it was rather late 
when he got home for dinner and that his evenings 
consequently were quite short. 

A little later I happened to be sitting behind him 
in the train going to work. He spent perhaps two 
minutes glancing at the front page of his newspaper 
and devoted the other twenty or more minutes on the 
train to devouring the sport pages. He never even 
looked at any business or financial news. Outside of 
his railway reading of newspapers, the meager time 
he devotes to reading is given to the trashiest of 
periodicals consisting largely of pictures. 

He has no time to read about business |! 

Unfortunately, there are millions like him. They 
devote to their work only the hours when they are 
at their work — and often these hours are spent 
half-heartedly, languidly, discontentedly. Yet this 
is the type of man who complains most loudly that 
the opportunities are all gobbled up by the big fel- 


lows, that you cannot make money unless you have 
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money, that success is a matter of luck, that the rich 
don’t give poor people half a chance, etc., etc. 

My insight into the life and habits of America’s 
most conspicuously successful men of affairs has re- 
vealed this: With few exceptions, these men early 
acquired the habit of reading all about their line of 
business and kept up this practice no matter how 
busy they became. 

How long would a doctor stay at the top of his 
profession were he to do no reading? Modern busi- 
ness has become just as much of a science, and quite 
as many-sided a science, as medicine or surgery. 

Progressive business leaders recognize that they 
cannot afford not to read about business, business 
currents, business discoveries, business develop- 
ments. 

It can be accepted as an indisputable axiom that 
the man who has no time to read about business has 
no time to succeed in business. 





Drivers are being driven out of management. 
Leaders are taking the lead. 


te ee de 


The man who gives up goes down. 


war ë 


“Pull” has finally dragged many a man down. 
Perceive, conceive, achieve. 
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Are You a Business Astrologist 
or Astronomer? 


Wuy do so many small businesses fail? 

And why do so many large enterprises succeed? 

One reason is because many small business men do 
not know the difference between financial astrology 
and financial astronomy. 

Big men are applying themselves more and more 
to the scientific study of finance, of industry, of dis- 
tribution, of transportation, of engineering, of 
credit, of labor, of social and community conditions, 
of human nature. Astrology is not accepted as an 
exact science. Astronomy is. 

In other words, too many small business men 
simply guess; they go by rule-of-thumb; they see only 
what is directly in front of their eyes. 

Brainy modern executives strive to develop com- 
prehensive knowledge, to gather comprehensive in- 
formation, to take a comprehensive viewpoint, to 
cultivate comprehensive imagination. 

Our shrewdest wealthy investors have learned 
that what they invest in is not a factory or other 
plant, but, in the final analysis, in human nature. 
Our most progressive financial institutions have 
learned the same thing. 
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What, therefore, do these investors do before in- 
vesting heavily in an enterprise, or, in the case of 
financial institutions, before advancing a large 
amount of credit or undertaking the issuance of new 
securities for a concern? 

Briefly, they have a thorough examination made, 
not merely of the physical possessions of the com- 
pany, but of its human possessions. 

For example, a millionaire investor or a banking 
house contemplating becoming interested in an enter- 
prise, engages a specialist or specialists to make a 
thorough investigation of such matters as the charac- 
ter and calibre of the management and the attitude 
of the working force towards the management. 
Does cordial loyalty permeate the organization? Is 
the labor turnover light or heavy? Are the majority 
of the workers of a nationality well suited for the 
work to be done? Is the plant situated in a locality 
where the supply of reasonably efficient labor is likely 
to continue adequate? Does the community have 
schools and churches and recreational facilities cal- 
culated to attract the highest grade of working class 
families? Is the concern highly regarded by the 
citizens, or is the public and political attitude to- 
wards it hostile? 

Ably managed organizations are now making it 
their business first to ascertain all the facts, and, 
second, to be guided by the logic of these facts. 

After all, does not even a moment’s reflection 
bring home to us that everything depends on the 
human element, on human beings? 
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One Way to Win Confidence 
of Investors 


HERE is something new: A large corporation sent 
out with its dividend checks to stockholders a booklet 
containing brief biographies and photographs of its 
directors. 

Will other corporations please copy? 

When I contemplate buying securities the first 
thing I do is to consider the character and calibre of 
the men behind the corporations I think of buying 
into. More than twenty years’ experience in the 
world of finance has taught me that this is an excel- 
lent plan. 

After all, are not the men directing and operating 
a corporation responsible for whether stockholders 
fare satisfactorily or unsatisfactorily? Are not 
profits or losses determined largely by the ability and 
industry of those administrating an enterprise? Do 
we not repeatedly see instances of a company that 
has been running down hill immediately starting to 
rise toward prosperity under new control ? 

Is it not most desirable, therefore, that investors 
be given the fullest opportunity to learn about the 
men to whom they have handed over their money? 

Banking is based largely on confidence. Have you 
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not often noticed that well managed, progressive 
banks frequently give in their advertisements a list 
of their directors, with a line telling the position 
occupied by these directors? 

The buying of securities is destined to become 
more and more a question of confidence or lack of 
confidence in the men behind the corporations. If 
these men are heavyweights, if they are men who 
have attained high place, if their records are im- 
pressive, if they have demonstrated their ability to 
succeed in the world of affairs — surely, it is advis- 
able to tell the public so; surely, the spreading of 
this knowledge will encourage many investors to be- 
come stockholders. 

I believe that many corporations able to show an 
impressive board of directors can profit by following 
the example that has been set. 

The cost is nominal. The possibilities are very 
far from nominal. 





Industry’s most important relations: Public rela- 
tions. 


bat a eat al 


The blues seldom come to one who is “in the 
pink.” 


bette te te a 


Imagination provides the wings for life’s aero- 
plane; work, the motor. 
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Laugh and Grow Rich 
Is a Wise Plan 


LAUGH and grow rich. 

Take that seriously. 

Smiles attract. Frowns repel. We all like laugh- 
ter. Few of us like tears. We prefer cheerfulness 
to gloom, optimism to pessimism. Brightness al- 
lures; we shun darkness. 

Has this anything to do with business? Yes, a lot. 
Business success consists, does it not, of attracting 
business? Business is attracted by attracting people. 
Since people are attracted by that which pleases, it 
follows that it is good business to do that which 
pleases them. 

Hence, the truth embodied in the injunction, 
“Laugh and grow rich.” 

Nearly all eminently successful business men that 
I know look on the bright side of life and indulge 
readily in smiles and laughter. John D. Rockefeller 
bubbles over with humor. He revels in telling and 
hearing good stories. His son once told me that his 
father invariably said whenever some calamity or 
misfortune befell, “ Now let’s see how we can turn 
this disaster into an opportunity ” — an opportunity 
to be constructive and helpful. Andrew Carnegie’s 
smile was famous. 
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Schwab invariably is the life of a company. He 
radiates cheerfulness, wit, smiles, good humor. 
Henry Ford has many of the characteristics of a 
school boy, including irrepressible optimism, an un- 
shakable habit of seeing the bright side. 

The late J. P. Morgan was not at all a famous 
laugher, yet there never was a man of affairs who 
took a more optimistic, a more cheerful, a more con- 
fident view of this nation’s prospects. Nobody ever 
found him downhearted, even when panic raged. 
Recall his famous dictum: “ The man who is a bear 
on the United States will go broke.” 

To whom are the highest salaries paid to-day? 
To those who entertain us — to Douglas Fairbanks, 
Harold Lloyd, Mary Pickford, Charlie Chaplin, 
Will Rogers, Eddie Cantor and other stars of the 
screen, stage and opera. 

[ go to one restaurant more often than to another 
mainly because of the difference in the atmosphere 
and the welcome accorded. I go ten times to one 
barber’s shop where there always is a smiling greet- 
ing for once that I go to another where there is a 
maximum of dignity but no cordial welcome. 

Employers are now learning to select for promo- 
tion employees who have a tonic effect, an inspiring, 
cheering influence upon others in the organization. 

“ No salesman is ever properly dressed until he 
has a smile on his face,” said someone, truly. 

And after all, each one of us has to be a salesman 
if we are to put the most into and get the most out 


of life. 
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Christmas Offers Opportunity 
to Win Loyalty 


A SUGGESTION for employers: Take advantage of 
the Christmas season to do something to bind your 
work folks closer to you. 

Many concerns already do this. But a great many 
large corporations still do nothing. If it has been 
found worthwhile for small organizations to do 
something acceptable for their employees at Christ- 
mas, why should larger organizations do nothing 
even though to do so might call for both effort and 
money ? 

A shower of gold isn’t the only method of ex- 
pressing the Christmas spirit. Happy results can 
be won in any one of a hundred ways. The funda- 
mental aim must be to express thoughtfulness, to 
convince each individual worker or each family that 
those directing the organization are sincerely anxious 
to manifest friendliness and goodwill. A Christmas 
tree, a Christmas lunch, a Christmas dinner, a 
Christmas entertainment, a Christmas box, even a 
Christmas message addressed to each employee, if 
inspired by the right spirit, can evoke a cordial 
response. 
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One Essential Success Quality 
Is Courage 


ONE difference between the successful man and the 
unsuccessful man usually is this: The successful man 
has courage; the unsuccessful man hasn’t. 

The test of a man or a business comes, not when 
things are moving along smoothly, but when storms 
break and rage. 

Charles M. Schwab developed Bethlehem Steel 
from a small, broken-down concern to its present 
(second) place in the iron and steel industry by 
following the fixed policy of never allowing spells 
of depression throughout the country to stop his ex- 
pansion plans and operations. He found that labor 
and materials could be obtained on more favorable 
terms during bad times than during booms. 

The American Telephone & Telegraph Company 
never pulls in its horns during temporary depres- 
sions, but presses steadily forward with the costly 
developments necessary to prepare it to cope with 
national progress and expansion when prosperity 
comes. 

John D. Rockefeller confided to me that he owed 
his business success mostly to his faith in the future 
of the oil industry at times when others became 
alarmed and anxious to sell out. 
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Andrew Carnegie did exactly the same thing; in 
the early, turbulent days of the iron and steel in- 
dustry partner after partner lost heart and gladly 
turned over their interest to the courageous little 
Scotsman. 

Henry C. Frick laid the foundation for his vast 
fortune by buying coke properties at .panic prices 
during the terrible financial collapse of 1873. 
Within a few years what cost him only a few 
thousands was yielding him a personal income of a 
million dollars annually. 

I visited bankers, financiers and industrial leaders 
in Wall Street at a time when a stock market storm 
was raging. What were these men doing? Throw- 
ing stocks on the market excitedly? 

No. Those who were doing anything were buying 
in large quantities. 

Theodore N. Vail used to say: “The way to 
meet trouble is to face it.” 

One writer voices a fact which may never have 
occurred to you. ‘ We should learn a lesson.” he 
says, “ from our great insurance companies. They 
buy risks. Risks are seldom worth what people will 
pay to get rid of them. Look at Lloyds. It has 
stood, as solid as Gibraltar, for 239 years; and it 
makes all its money by taking risks. It makes $150,- 
000,000 a year by taking risks. Lloyds has 1,000 
members. They know that there is nothing safer in 
business than taking another man’s risk. They 
know that 95 per cent. of men’s fears are all moon- 
shine.” 
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A favorite Wall Street maxim is, “ The crowd is 
always wrong.” Another version of the same idea 
is, “ The time to sell is when everybody wants to 
buy, and the time to buy is when everybody wants 
to sell.” 

Which Americans have been most conspicuously 
successful? 

Those who were not afraid to blazon a path for 
themselves. 

Ford had a new idea. So had Rockefeller and 
Carnegie — mass production. George Eastman, of 
Kodak fame, embarked on an unbeaten path. Look 
how rich Woolworth became with his novel s5-and- 
10-cent stores. Other daring men who early took 
up the chain store idea have also made enormous 
fortunes. James J. Hill and Edward H. Harriman 
both had extraordinary boldness. I know a man 
who gave up a salary of $750,000 a year and 
launched into business for himself; incidentally he 
has made much more than $750,000 a year since. 

The moral of it all is: If you want to get any- 
where. wishing isn’t enough. Other qualifications 
and qualities are necessary, but courage is absolutely 
essential. Timidity and incompetency, timidity and 
mediocrity, invariably go hand-in-hand. 





Ideas have to be hitched as well as hatched. 


The worst kind of exercise: Jumping at conclu- 
sions. 
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A Terrific Storm Didn't 
Stop This Banker 


BANKERS insist upon knowing a lot about those 
who do business with them. Why should not the 
latter insist upon knowing something about their 
banker? Even maids and cooks, we now read, insist 
upon checking up ladies with whom they propose to 
deal. So do many modern business men. 

One Middle-Western man of large affairs realized 
years ago the advisability of finding out the char- 
acter and caliber of bankers with whom he did busi- 
ness or planned to do business. 

“ Some years ago,” he relates, “I had extended 
an invitation to Herman Waldeck, of the Continental 
& Commercial National Bank of Chicago, to have 
dinner one evening on board my yacht, moored at 
the far end of Belmont Harbor. All preparations 
had been made to entertain our guest when the most 
terrific storm we had had in Chicago for many 
years came suddenly upon us. It was a veritable 
cloudburst. Our guest had no means of communicat- 
ing with us, as we were moored too far away from 
the clubhouse, and we gave up the idea that he would 
join us. 

“ While the rain was coming down in torrents, 
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we were hailed from a small boat. There was Mr. 
Waldeck, drenched to the skin but on time to keep 
his engagement. When we asked him, after we had 
made him comfortable, why he had ventured out in 
such a storm, his answer was simply, ‘I had an 
engagement with you which you expected me to keep, 
and here I am.’ 

“ Wouldn’t you put your faith in a man who 
would perform in such a manner under such circum- 
stances? If he was so conscientious about so small 
a matter, wouldn’t you naturally expect him to be 
just as conscientious about really important things?” 


No moral need be appended! 





In building a future it is very important not to 
have had a past. 


e ë e ëA 


Speed gets you nowhere if you are not headed in 
the right direction. 


In more senses than one, life is not a merry-go- 
round. You don’t cover the same course twice. 


Occasionally give the deserving employee credit 
as well as cash. 


Sincerity is the best policy. 
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“ Most Men Have to Be 
Saved by Inches” 


THUNDERED a powerful preacher: “ Sometimes it 
does happen that a man is transformed from sinner 
to saint overnight, but most men have to be saved 
by inches.” 

Doesn’t this apply in the world of affairs, to in- 
dividuals and concerns? 

Yet don’t you constantly meet fellows who are 
waiting for some “stroke of luck” to transform 
them into successes? And there are organizations, 
too, which expectantly await a similar miracle. 

The great majority of the successful men and the 
successful enterprises I know anything about have 
been “ saved by inches.” 

Occasionally an inventor or an engineer or a 
wage-earner or a business man suddenly rises to 
fame and fortune. And we sometimes see a company 
achieve overnight success, as in the case of the Victor 
Talking Machine Company after it had been losing 
money at a disastrous rate. A Lindbergh becomes 
a celebrity in the twinkling of an eye. Two Van 
Sweringen brothers rise apparently like meteors in 
the realm of transportation. President Coolidge 
selected as governor of the Federal Reserve Board 
a Middle-West banker not nationally known. The 
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shares of General Motors soared to dazzling 
heights, making millionaires of every responsible 
executive and of large stockholders incredibly 
quickly. Radio is invented and, lo, a new crop of 
millionaires arises. 

Yes, there are individual and corporate instances 
of apparently overnight transformations, overnight 
conversions, overnight miracles. 

Even in such cases, however, you usually find 
when you dig below the surface that there has been 
going on a laborious process of ‘‘ saving by inches.” 

Lindbergh had painstakingly prepared himself to 
achieve. Intense research, long continued, preceded 
the Victor Company’s comeback. The men behind 
General Motors had been toiling persistently, day 
and night, to effect improvement here, strengthen a 
weak link there, build a stronger foundation at this 
point, raise a more solid structure at that point. 

Roy Young, you learn following President 
Coolidge’s action, had been perseveringly and effec- 
tively earning a reputation over a long series of 
years. 

There may be such a thing as luck — there doubt- 
less is such a thing as luck. But J don’t recall ever 
having met any conspicuously “lucky ” man who 
hadn’t assiduously wooed Lady Luck — Dame For- 
tune — by years of study, preparation, planning and 
intelligent, hard work. Edison thought nothing of 
ten thousand experiments on one invention. 

Resolutely resolve to save yourself by inches — 
and then don’t worry about the final outcome. 
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Maybe Some of These Resolutions 
Will Appeal to You 


“Tr Itry, I may; if I don’t, I won't.” 

I often repeat that sentence to myself when in- 
clined to sidestep some particularly big difficulty 
which I know deep down in my heart I ought to 
tackle. And it is remarkable how often obstacles 
disappear when you go after them with all the vigor 
and enthusiasm and determination you possess. 

Maybe you will find in the following fifty New 
Year resolutions some you will want to pick out and 
adopt. 


I RESOLVE 


To strive to contribute something to the world, its 
work and the people in it. 

To bestir myself more energetically to achieve, 
and to fret less about reward. 

To spend and be spent in worthy service. 

To give full measure, running over. 

To adhere, the best [ can, to the Golden Rule, 
both in business and in social life. 

To go about my activities with greater cheerful- 
ness. 

To be more considerate of others. 
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To be a good teamworker. 

To commend more and condemn less. 

To boost rather than bedevil. 

To be an inspiration, not a wet blanket. 

To pour oil on the machinery of my business 
rather than drop grit on it. 

To be more of a helper and less of a hinderer. 

To be a propelling force, not a brake. 

To be to my business and to the world an asset 
rather than a liability. _ 

To form a more definite, clear-cut purpose in 
life. 

To push forward more painstakingly, persever- 
ingly and conscientiously to its realization. 

To squander less vitality, less time, less money. 

To exercise more self-control, more self-reliance, 
more unselfishness. 

To pay such attention to my habits that I won’t 
have to worry about my health. 

To take sharp-edged disappointments and ham- 
mer them into spurs. 

To philosophize more, recalling always, when 
things go awry, “ This, too, will pass.” 

To look up at the heavens oftener. 

To find more joy in the out-of-doors. 

To take a longer-range view of life and living. 

To notice the bright stars more and the dark 
clouds less. 

To have greater patience, remembering that 
everything worth building costs much expenditure of 
zeal and effort and sweat. 
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To realize how little I really deserve. 

To recognize how much I really have. 

To curb more rigidly my temptation to be slip- 
shod. 

And, having done my best, not to be chagrined if 
the world does not pat me fondly on the back. 

To talk less and do more. 

To try always to see other viewpoints than my 
own. 

To sympathize more with the aims and aspira- 
tions of others. 

To keep from drawing myself up in the shell of 
my own life, and to take sympathetic interest in 
what is going on in the world around me. 

To develop courage so that no one can ever call 
me a quitter. 

To have faith in myself and never for a moment 
doubt my ability to do the thing I want to do. 

To sit down. all by myself, and take a personal 
stock-taking once a month. 

To be no more charitable in viewing my own 
faults than ] am in viewing the faults of others. 

To face the facts candidly and unflinchingly. 

To address myself carefully, prayerfully to reme- 
dying defects. 

To be not discouraged by past failures. 

To attach as much importance to, and derive as 
much satisfaction from, a victory over self as any 
business victory. 

To go in less for late, devitalizing hours and to 
utilize more the creative hours of the morning. 
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To bestow more thought on my duties of citizen- 
ship. 

To seek to progress as a citizen as much as Amer- 
ica has progressed as a world nation. 

To take more pains to be the real thing and be at 
less pains to seem the real thing. 

To revise my reading with a view to making it 
count more. 

To drop showy pride that comes of lack of bal- 
ance and to cultivate the humility that comes of gen- 
uine worthiness. 

To make humility and simplicity so much a part 
of myself that I shall become as a child, as one of 
those of whom The Master declared, ‘‘ For of such 
is the Kingdom of Heaven.” 





Know yourself, your job, human nature. Then 
you will know success. 


MN PRR ee 


If your work doesn’t talk strongly for you, your 
tongue won't. 


ee 


If you can’t enjoy spells of silence and solitude, 
you are not a success. 


iO ER a aa 


The man who is chronically pushed by his business 
rarely makes rapid progress. 
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